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Ybu ve ctT^rged with providing for, 
, enoouraging. and assisting public 
pvtictpQtion in water quality managemiBnt 
planhing Most of you are probably^using 
advisory committees, public meetiifigs;^ 
pubrtc education efforts, and an 
occasionai survey. Many of you are retying 
hearty on put)lic meetir>gs as your 
principal means to involve the publi c 
' Theoretically they are^lhe best means tp 
reach targe numbers of people with Varied 
interests at one tima They avoid the 
*'elittst'* label of most advisory 
oommittees. where membership — arxj. ' 
therefore; pacticipaliort— is controlled. On 
the surface, public meetings are the 
easiest of all citizen participation 
techr^iques sc hedule them, get a 
rneetirig site publicize thern throw sorne 
. informstiona] material together, arxi hold 
thera 

Sa . .why a guide on public meetings? 
Well, there is considerable 
tfsencfWTtment among agericy personnel 
and citizer)s about public meetingsL They 
feel they are not effectivelorums for 
citizen part}cipslk)a Agisncy persorviel 
often hold therrfas something **wtiich 

- must bedona**Tt)e citizen response is 
'o ftenjug^tostayaway. Andyet.mostof us 
have attended some put)lic meetings 
^{yMch were stimulating and valuatsla 
Public meetings can be practi^ and 
useful fprums offering people the 
opportuniiy to become better inforfned 
and to comment on subjects placed 

« hffofB them tf oven one put)lic meeting is 
*veluabfei the implication is.thflt they all / 
can ba if they. . * ^ 

^ *. . .areaelectiveiyused^lywhenno 
. ottiei citizen perticipetion technique 
^ wduld work as welt 

. . .are ftjHy tntegrated with other citizen 
9 participation techniques and%nth water 
quality rnanegernent plarnng a^ 

' . ?'.are suitably developed and taik)red^ 
'fit a specific situation! 
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If you agree, this guide mayj^elp you 
make your public meetings better It 
presents detailed guidar^ on: 

• when to hold and wtien not to hold a 
public meeting ^ q ' 

• how to integrate public meetings with 
other citizen participation techniques 

• howto select the right type of meeting 

* 

• how to design a meeting format for 
different purposes 

• howtoprepa(eforapubliC4Tieeting 



• how to conduct a meeting to assure 
that you and the participants get the rdxX 
outofit 

e howtouseandresporxjtocitiz]^ 
comrrients within the context of your 
piannirig efforts. 

• how to assess nrieei^ effectiveness 

• howTo prepare txj^fsts for public 
meetings^ 4 

• This 9uide offers a step-by-step series 
of cfxxoM. There is no singia tried arxl 

' tested public meeting model What model 
you chbose depends on what you to, 

, accompli^ citizen in[ferest. timing. r 
available funds, the nature of the is^ue^to^ 
t3e ad dress ed, arxj your own vA)fihgno^s ^ 

^to respond to urtipipi^inynle^ r 
fbnnat/Sd; thiii^Suide propose 
for each step In tt)e public meeting 
deve l opment process. The choices yxi- 
melee are less importamthan your ^ 
unders ta rxiing of the reasorts for them and 
thei^ probable etfecta 
^Theoomext for this guide iscjttzen 
particifDetion in State and areawuj^ water 
Equality ma n a gemen t planning, fd .t)e 
most part, itwiti tMiJseful to tx)th State 
and tocai agencies. However. State ^ 
agencies dp t»9 public nieetipg ^ . 
problernspacuiiartothem.fl(!>st people 
are uriwillihgor unable to travel long 
distances to a SptehsponeofBd meeting. 



\ In many areas, State agenci es are iesis 
welllvicwn than theirlocal agency 
countefparts, making it more difficult to 

•» ignite citizen interest. And^ sometimes 
statewide water quality issues seem liss 
important than local problems. State 
agencies need to be more selective in 
their use of public meetings than local ' 

. agencies Still, they do have a use at the 
State level, particularly in water quality 
plannirig for nondesignated areas, and 
even occasionally for statewide plarming- 
Throughout this guide you will note ' , ^' 
instances where the choices for State 
agerK:res are different than those for local 
^agerK^ps/ Whenever there is no < 

\ distinctioa the guidance applies equally 
4oboth, 

This guide is writterKor public rf>eeting 
planners, leaders, and moderators— rfrom 
the inexperienced to the highly 
experienced. The inexperienced should 
find most of the information theyneed to 
put on effective public meetings. An 
annotated bibliography in the appendix is 
provided to helplncresljse both your 
t knowledge and your confidencTe The 
experienced should find it a valuable 
"refresher course" — helpful in evaluating 
ypur experiences to date and in trying-new 
. approaches All public meeting planners 
may wish to consider using the Pjt>lic 
MeetingChecklist (see^Appendix). 

Before proceeding to the/^pecrfic 
guidance; it seems appropriate ta . 

. .define public meetmgs — to Assure 
that tx)th the author and the reader are x 
talking about the same^hiiji^/. 

. .summarize requirements of 4fTe U.S. 
Ertvironmental Protection Agency.(EFA) as 
to wheapublic meetings must or. should 
be held, and 

. .summarize EPA requirements for 
public meeting development and corxitjct 
^ wfilenever they are held. 
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Public Meetings 
Defined 

A pubf ic meeting is any agency- 
AVponsored assembly of persona open 
to everyone, held to Iriform and/or /n%o/v^ 
the public in the formulation of a plaa 

A public hearing is a formal and. Nghly 
structured public meeting. The public 
includes all individuals arxl organizations, 
other than the sporisoring agency, 
possibly affected by.or having an intecest 
in the planning procttss and its prtxjucts. 
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When to Hold 
a Public Meeting 

A intends that public meetings 
I— ■#% including hearings be 
important parts dt a continuir>g program of 
citizen participation in water quality 
martagement planning. EPA's intentions 
, are found in its rules ^nd regulations for^ 
this process.* The requirements are: 

1 An opportunity for public meetings or ' 
hearings at key^points in the planning 
proces*--4gCFR 131.20(a)i[1). 

2 State-conducted public hearings for 
review of water quality standards at least 
once every three-years— 40 CFR 
130.17(a). 

\3 Formal (i.e., public meetings or - 
hearings) public participation prior to any 
substantive pla6 revisions — 40 CFR 
131.22(d). f 

4 Public meetir>gs or hearings for 
potential designation of areas and 
agencies for water quality planning in a 
State--40CRR 130.13(dX3Xi-ii)- 

^ 5 "Appropriate'* pubtic participation 
(which migtit include public meetings) 
prior to adoption of a State's continuing 
planning process— -40 CFR I30,40(a). 
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Requirements 
For Development 
and Conduct 

C^ I^ A pjfes for public 
Cr# \ meetings are.* * 

1 Inforrnational materials concerning * 
^ public meeting subjects-are to t>e . 

provided at the earliest practicable times 
f at accessible locations — 40 CFR 1 05.4(a). 

2 Agencies must have arrangements to ^ 
provide technical and information 
assistance to public groups— 40 CFR 
104.4(b). ^ 

3 Agencies rSust maintain a current list of 
- interested people and organizations for 

meeting notification and distribution of 
Inaterials-^I} CFR 1t)5.4(d). 

4 A notice of each hearing or public 
meeting must be well publicized and 
mailed to interested or affected people 

^ and organizations'as soon as the meeting 
is schedufed. If it is a hearing, notice must 
be mailed at least 30 calendar days before 
the hearing date — 40 CFR 105.7(d). 

V 

, 5 The location and time of public hearings 
should consider travel Jtjardship, • ^ 
accessibility by publicT^nsportatioa and 
assurance that a cross-section of citizens 
will attend--40 CFR 1 05.7(e). 

6 Information to be discussed at a ^ 
'hearing must t)e available to the'publicfor 
^ reasonable time prior to the meeting, ff • 
thcTrtformation is complex, a summary 
Fact Sheet must be prepared and 

• distributed— 40 CFR 105. 7(f). ' 

7 The notice of a public hearing must 
contain the meeting agenda a time 
schedule, and any rules to bejmposed on 
those" testify ing--40 CFR 105.7(g)r5j ■ 

y 

8^ Public hearing witnesses should be 
/ scheduled in advance to permit all to 
testify. Consideration should t>e given to 
evening and weekend meetings — 40 CFR 
20l7(h). 

9 Pubiic'^earing witnesses need only 
identify themselves no qualifications 
are requir^). Witnesses may be required 
only to submit for the record-one copy of 
their statements — 40 CFR 1 05.7(i). 

* Code of FecJerai Reguiaiions, Title 40. Subctiapter'D. 
Parts I30and tSy Nowember28. 1975. 
*'CodootfedCfai ReguiatioiU. Title 40. Part 105. 
August 23. 1973 " 



1THE PLACE 
OF PUBLIC 
MEETINGS 



Pjbiic meelingi «r« noi evani* unto 
themteivM. but part of a oortinuing 
dtoanpaftidpaBon program. TWsctwKer 
cftacusses the place of public meetings in 

that prooram ^pecHicBlly 

• Whan should we hold public meetinge, 

andwhennol? 

• What types of public meetingft are 
there? 

• How do they reMe to other parts of the 
dtizegciparticipation program? 
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When 

Should We Hold 
Public Meetings? 

Tie most obvious answer is Whenever 
they are required. EPA says that a 
public hearing should be held whenever 
the opportunity for a public hearing is 
required by PL 92-500, and in other 
'*8«3propriate" instances* if there is 
significant citizen interest When in doubt 
cortinues EPA. hold the hearing (or at 
least provide some other opporfunity for 
citizen participation). 
Consider holding one whenever. 

. . .you want to inform people or clear up 
^ni8understandir)gs on an important pert d 
theplan. ' 

. . you want people's comments to be 
heard by others with similar or opposing 
views. 

. . .you want people with different points 
of view to discuss their opinions in onjer 
4 to increasetheirand your understanding. 

. . you want to reach and Rsten to a 
larger numt^er of people^ttian member^ of 
^advisory committees, arxj/or 

. . .one or more issues have reachked the 
« point where several different interests 
would like a meeting for information and 
discussion.' ^ 
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When Should 
We Not Hold 
Public Meetings?, 

Tiere are at 1 east four situations where 
you should reject a public meeting: , 
Rrst don't hold a public meeting when 
your purpose is primarily public 
educatioa News releases, newsletters, 
fact sheets, speeches. §iide shows. 
nxTtion pictures, and personal 
appearances on radio and television will 
^ work just as well. 

Second, don't hold a meeting if it is 
unnecessary to have comments from each 
person or interest grgup heard by all^ 
others. This is especially true at the start 
of a planning process when you want * 
recommendations about what should be 
studied. Personal interviews, 
correspondence, telephone ^ 
conversations, and discussions with 
representatives of asingle organization ^ 
are likely to result in better information. 1 
Third, don't hold a public meeting when 
there is insufficient tin>e to consider 
seriously what is said before yoanriust 
make important plan decisions. Generally, 
you should schedule such a meeting at 
least 30 days before a decision point. If 
you canrKJt meet such a schedule, the 
public is better $erved*by distributing a * 
summary of those decisions ^ndlo rely on- 
* the comments you received ip other 

citizen participation forumf (e.g., advisory 
' committee meetings, survieys. Intervjews. 
and correspbrxJence). 

Fourth; don't hold it when you have 
nothing r>ew or important to present. ^ 
There are times in arty planning fxocess in 
Which information gathering and analyfe^s 
would not int^est many people If it is 
important to nrginlainfcitizen interest 
during these "dead" periods, the use of 
newsleneri speeches, and other public 
appearances is rriore appropriate. 



What Types 

of Public h/teetings 

Are There?. ' 

Tiere are both informal and formal 
publrQ meetin0s, depending on the' 
meeting atmosphere you want to create. 
There is a vyide variety of fomnats to 
facflHate meeting presentations and 
dtscussiohs (detailed in 
Chapters 2 and 3). ' 

Informal Public Meetings 

R^jums for peopi e to talk over and argue 
vanous points of view ara by definition, 
informal. While they have structure ' 
anager)da leaoership. ascheduk ^nc 
issues to cover), the primary enter K^t. 

that an informal meeting puts people at * 
ease Infdrmal meetings may be for any 
number of people but should provide the 
flesdbility to breiak up into small 
discussion groups 

Meeting Purposes 

While tlje pnmary purpose of informal 
public meetings is to encourage 
discussion and even argument, they may 
also be useful to d^wify information. In 
water quality management planning, 
informal meetings may be appropriate 
during 

1 -the development of the Work^Plan 

2 m^or phases in the planning proems 
•sOch as estaWishing goals and'objectWes. 
tdentifyfng and designing alternatives, 'or 
projects arxd^management. assessing 
impacfa ijecommerxjing the Unal pia(x 
ani raising the pi an 

3 oonsidcrationof highly visible, 
'controversial, and/or unresolved issues. ^ 



Meeting Structure " ^ 

Informal meetings are organized around 
four basic principlea Rrst, they are 
stnjctured only enough te encourage ' 
discussioa Second rKTiiarticipant ^ 
comments are considered final and 
definitj^ unfess the.speaker says so 
Third, participant consensus on any issue 
is neither expected or sougfu Fourth, 
some form of record is made and 
maintained (See'Chapters 2 and 4). 

Formal Public Meetings 

Forums for large numbers of people (50 or 
more) — to present or clarify information 
and/or to hear testimony representing 
definitive positions~are, by definition. 
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Meeting Purposes 

Within the water quality management 
planning process, formal public meetings 
rray be appropriate: 

1 to introduce and stimulate interest in 
the plartning process 

^ to inform people and ciAn'fy issues prior 
to another formal public meeting held to 
hear comments and testinrwny 

3 prior to decisions at critical points in 
the planning process, such as near the 
conclusion of each of the planning 
phases. 

Meeting Structure' 

Formai rr--etmgs are^ai^nized around . 
several basic principles. First they are ^ 
structured to permit, everyone to express 
fully his or her position These meetings 
generally follow 'rigid agjendas and have 
rules for the presentation and receipt of 
information. Second, an comments are 
co'nsidercd definitive unless the speaker 
I cat es otherwise. Third, participants^ 
communication with each other is largely, 
limited to questions and answers. Fourth. 
EPA rules for pnjblic meetings and 
hearings are followed, Rfth. for.meetings - 
held to receive comments and testinxDny. 
a verbatim record is nnade and 
maintained (See Chapters 3 and 4) ^ 

Meeting Format " 

Formality need not mean dullness There 
are many forrrtats. including the traditional 
public hearing the information meeting 
the forum, and the coiJbquy, These are 
described rn Chapter 3 



How Do Public 
Meetings Relate to 
Other Parts 6f the 
Continuing Citizen 
Rjirticipation 
Program?' 

Pjbllc meetings do not compose a 
citizen participation program Such a ^ 
program should have advisory 
committees* public education ^orts, 
surveys, and public meeeinos^The / 
effectiveness of each element can be 
greatly enhar)ced if supported by the 
others. 



Advisory Qommittees 

EPA rules and regulations for water quality 
management planning require that the 
planning agency be advised by a policy 
committee which includes representatives 
frc^m the public Inadditioa 
encourages establishing arHDther advisory 
committee— of citizens. Some agencies ' 
have also set up a third committee 
especially to advise on technical matters. 
While detailed guidance on advisory 
committees is provided in 208 Guide No. 
2. there are suggested principles for 
advisory committee felationship to |3ublic 
meetings^ . ^ ' 

First either the policy or the citizen 
advisory committee should approve, and, 
if possible, help with the planning and 
conduct oteach'public meeting As 
representatives of qrganizations or 
interests, committee members add a 
valuable perspective to judge whether, 
when, and what kind of a me§ting is 
>^needed. 

Second, policy and citizen advisory ^ 
; .committee membecs should attend and be 
^ , highly visible at all meetings (for example, ; 
presiding making presentations, ' 
moderating discussion groups). Their 
involvement will assure that comments 
made are considered, that presentations 
are simple and easily understood, and 
their presence will emphasize the 
importance of the sessioftto the 
participants. 

Third, technical advisory commit^e 
members should attend to explain 
technical points to facilitate 
understanding arKJ discussion. 
Fourth, both policy and citizen advisory 
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oommMM mambm should •noour^ 
tta pwpl» they raprsMol to Mwd 

finely, the comnmns'racaivQd al Mch 
maetino thouid te prosaniad at the next 
meettno of the policy and citizen advisory 
committees for (fiacuss Ion and 
r e oommendattons, 

Publjc Education Effqrts 

Stimulating, timely, and Well-pflaced 
InftKmation is . necessary to assure well- 
•nendedjxjblic iDeetings and to publicize 
the results Agency^taffs in dtiz^ 
ptfticipation and publte alTatrs rruM 
coordinate their eHorts. Suggesti^for 
publicizing meetings ore presented in 
Choptars 2 and 3. 7M 208 GuidB Na3on 
media relations provides rnore detatted 
guidance on effective public education 
enons. 

Surveys 

In a citizen participation program random 
surveys are occittionally conducted to 
identify the goals and values, detenmine 
/ a^vareriess and understarxJing water 
quality issues and the planning process, 
obtain selected factual data or test 
altemativeplan solutions. In addition. 
sotne^merKaes have used an elite type of ' 
survey-Hhe Delphi ParieL This is a group >^ 
of experts setcicted to resolve an issue byX 
respond i ng to a series otf questionnaire 
in light of ari^wers wtitch others have 
given. ^ 

If youusesuffveySw^ you should use the 
questions and responses as public 
meeting issues. Because you can never 
be stfe that pertic^ients represent ail 
oomrnunity interests* surveys are valuable 
to validate or refute ccvnments made at the 
me e t ings Sunrey results are important 
infbrmetion at meetings to place 
comments in perspective. 



2 



INFORMAL 

PUBLIC 

MEETINGS 



Tils section diecussas the 
preparation and Gorxfcjct 
meetirtgSk' 



desiga 
of informal 



J 



tfwl 0 iridwiduttt M involvKfl under F«^^ 
> amfwcm m^Amwmt is impowtf tyitieOfficeot 
MMegrit ■dBMdgn Ag<nbw mould oontut - 
wHthf^ W^'iK EPA R»giqy* O oQ f^ m oi 
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Selecting the 

Meeting Theme and Topics 

There are»several criteria td use in 
selecting meeting topics. Rrst is the time 

^ available.Tbe tendency to cram too many 
topics into tgo short a period, often results 

" in participant frustration. An informal - 
meeting should last no more than three 
hours arKl should cover only one topic^ . 
defined narrowly enough to permit „ 
participants to discuss' two or three 
questions .on that topi c. If you cannot so 
confine th^ agerxJa, you should consider . 
scheduling additional sessions. 

Second, the topic should be tirfiely, 
appropriate to the planning phase ^ 
currently undefway. Moreover; t)ecause 
full cSsqussion is a principle of informal * 
public meetings, you must schedule them 
sufficiently in ad^arK:e of when decisions; 
are made to permit full cortsi deration of 
, comments. . ' 

Third, the participants should consider 
the topic important. Test their interest t3y 
discussing it with members^ tlie policy 
and citizen advisory committees and with 
representatiyes of groups likely to be ' ' 
concerned with the issues. If you find little 
interest consider alternative methods 
such as advisory committee discussion, 
personal interviews, and surveys, or 
redefine the topic. 

7op/c Examples 

The list of pot ent iai tdfDicsr is long: 

•* Identifying arxj ranking water quality 
problems 

• Relating water quality problems and 
goals to the community's other problems 
and goals 

• Using water quality management to 
pursue other community goals (eg., in 
growth, recreation, air quality) 

• Assessing the impact on the 
community of employing alternative water 

9 pollution control technologies 



© Ass3ssif^thefinanciaf imp^onihe 
Qommunity afxi it^^lndividual resiflents by 
infiplerrienting alternative water quality 
:. management projects ' . 

• Assessing the capability of attematlve 
water quality management agencies to V; 
implement the plan (e.g- financiaf . 
capacity, practicability^ manageriar 
capacity, responsiveness. £nd 
accoiintability to the pubiic) 

♦ Determining the .desired uses ot 
Articular bodied of water 

Setting target dates and schedules for 
poilution abatement ' 



# Discussing the basic assumptions 
behind technical analyses (for example,'^ 
population growth projections) ) 



• Assessing the social, economic, and 
environmentat impacts of alternative plans^ 

• Discussing speqific issues such as 
extending^sewer trunk lines. into an area 
locating land disposal sites and sewage 
treatment plants 



Assiessirrg alternative ways t^ffiSn^ 
wat^ quality imprwements , ^ - 
If you are a State agency ancj.^ 
considering a pdblic meeting ocS^^ 
statewide issues, brierit your tc^^^to how 
wlocaL water quality probtem's (in thearea 
--^^erejlhe-meeting is heW) relareTo"'the 
State program . * 



Selecting 
a Meeting Format 

There are many ways to structure an 
informal public rr>eeting, but this gujdg, 
summarizes only the rndst common t^^^^ 
formats. If you want tp experiment, consult 
a professional in group discussion 
dynamics, perhaps at a local university. 

There are several factors to-ionsider in 
selecting a meeting format. First is the 
time available. Complicated me^'g 



stnjctures are not appropf iate f6ratwo4o- 
, three-hour period. Second, the structure 
should permrtn^mum discussioa^.,-.- — 
(Minimize inf orrrS nOi i p i psei iian onT- 
. unless you feel that participant krK5wledge 
• Ns low.) Thirdi ypu need to'know how much 
experience participants "have had in sucli 
nrieeti ngs. If peopfe^are used to informal 
gatherings, they may view new and 
innovative formats as manipulative Use a 
simple format, unless you h^e a 
fcompelling reason to:try something 9t§fe. 

le Workshop , . . 
The^most bdmmon informal public 
' meeting format is the wgrkshpp. Its 
agenda is three-part - 

1 An opening session for all participants, 
15 19 30 minutes; for a description of th^ 
meetingpurpose and presentation of 
information necessary for discussioa 
< 

irfrtDrscussion sessions, 60 to 90 minutes. ' 
in which participants break up into small 



Some Specialized Terms 



The'layman may find some unlamiNar technical Terms in this 
guide Here are a lew with a brief explanation of how they origr- 
natect' • , 

Charretle - This term is used by^specia^ists m public rneetings 
IQ describe an mfonnai session or series of meetings where a 
group rnust resolve a specific quesljon within a given time. 

The. word rpeans "cart"* m French arxJ onginaled with 
arc^^tectufe 5?uden(s in Pans who vvere assigned in teams to 
des*gn pfojeas ufxler pressure of ^deadline When the comple- 
tion date arrived, the urnvefsity would send a cart to the student 
<^ianer to pick up thetr project scale rrxxJels Gradually the word 
"charrette" came to nnean a team etfort in a rrieetmg to reach a 
sduiton to a question by a cenam deadline 
Samoan Circle - This phrase :s, used to describe a large 
gathering wnere partrcfparrts in a room can express their views 
*after Demg seated m turn at a central table They normajly leave 
the laWe after speaking to make room for others 

The inventor of this expressioa Lorenz Aggens of the North- 
easrem liimots Piartmng Cornmissioa said he corned it one day 



based on his Recollection 'of a popular book about South Sea 
islanders, not necessarily from Samoa The* natives used to sail 
their outrigger carx)es to an island for periodic tribal meetings 
and confer vjhile seated in a large circle After several days, 
many nativtBS would grow restless and leave after naming deleg- 
ates to represent them in a smaller circle. Today the Samoan 
Circle technique' is usefiil in meetings where no moderator is 
present 

Delphi Panel - Originally Delphi refen-ed lo the place where the 
oracle of Apollo Tn' ancient Greece foretold the future 
' The modern phrase vwas popularizedin the 1 950s by the Rand 
Corporation whose "Project Delphi" was an Air Force-spon- 
sored study 10 estimate the pn^bable effects of a nuclear attack. 

The technique involves the use of questionnaires to obtain a ' 
consensus of opinion from a panel of experts apouX some future s 
event or*^problem. The method of forecasting is now^dely used 
m government and industry lo study problems in defense. - 
science, and other areas 
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groups to taSk'cyer various pomts of 
on the questions asked ^ 



view 



3 A closing session for all participants^ 
approximately 30 minutes, to hear ^ 
summaries fnam all discussion groups. \ 

You can organize workshop discussion 
groups in many (Sfferent ways. The most , 
coHMTion format is for each group to deal 
- VMth the same topic and questions in the 
same order. This is,moslappropriate wt>en 
«ll participants share ari"equal interest in 

^ all the questions. ^ 

A variatton is to give each group . 

different discussion priorities. For 

exaiT^e.. if there are three questions to be 
* discussed' group or>e might discuss them 

in1.a3qrdergroup2in2.3^^1 order. 

and ^xxjp sTn 3, ^ 2 order. format is 

appropriate when partidpant$ have 
/ditlbfwt interests in the topic when the 
' agenda of questions is lonfi(< and/or when 

participant trust'each other arid the 

agency permits a dvision of ' 

responsibilities. 



A second variation i$ to make an 
absolute division of group discussion 
responsibilities. Group one would discuss 
only the first questioa group two the 
second, and so on. ^ 
A third variation is to physically rotate 
Mch discussion group Periodically, the 
• group moves to a new spot but the . 
moderator and resource people stay m the 
^ same place. While this "musical chairs'- 
takes time away from discussion, consider 
it when expert guidance is needed to 
guide discussion and there are too few 
experts to sit in each group. 

The Conference 

At critical stageg in the planning process, 
think about a day-long meeting It permits 
more extensive pres^entation of ' 
infomBtiOQ and discussion. It ateo allows 
considerai&n of ibore topics and 
questions. But use the conference 
" sparingly, few people will give many full 
days to discuss water quality management 
issues. 4 ^ 



Conferences combine education and 
discussion. There are several formats: 

The lecture/discussion— Speakers 
and/or audio/visual presentations are 
made in the morning with discussion in 
smalfgroups in the afternoon or alternate 
lecture'and discussion throughout the ; 
entire.^y. ^ / . ^ 

The panel/discussion — In the 
^ucation porfionpf the meeting, a panel 
of experts from different professions or 
representing different ppinfs of view 
discusses the topics and questions 
fol lowed by a smal I group discussion. ; 
. The symposium/discussion — In 
presenting information to the partfciF)gQts 
experts speak to the luH assembly on thei 
- topic? /^question and answer period \ 
follows eacfi speech or after alKthe 
presentations are made. Small group 
discussion follows^ With the experts 
participating. 




Some VVorkshop Innovatio^ 

The hiojpina) Group 

If the prinary purpose of ttie yioffcsfiop is to assure that all 
citizen Ideas are identified and ranked according to importanca 
the norhifttil Qfouo jnight be considered The tomnat does not 
permit discussionTolher than to clarify), assuring that no one will 
donwiate the discussion and that everyone has the opportunity 
to list his concerns without challenge or judgment. 
Each mentjer of me group is given a Sfet of blank file cards and 
asked to list one idea (in response to the question) on each 
card The group moderator then goes around the room, asking 
each partic^Mrt to express one idea which is written on a chart 
or blackboard This process continues until all. ideas^ are 
expressed 

Each fTBnt)er is then asked to review the group's list of ideas 
and. on a card, list the ten most importani tq htm in priority order. 
The rroderator agairr goes around the room, asking each 
participant to stale ~ his most irfiportant idea repeating this 
piDCCSS until each member has stated his ten most important 
ideas. 

The pnorit»es are tabulated to obtain a group sense of what ,is 
most important 



The Samoan Circle 

When the group is large and the subject so controversial that no 
one would be accepted as ^ disinterested moderalor/'aihd 
people are reluctant to^break up into smaller groups, cons^er 
' the Samoan Circle The meeting room chairs are set ugl ih 
concentric circles In the center— the smallest circle— is a round 
table with five or six chairs Anyone may speaK but to do sotie^ 
must corne to the table and take a seat 

The individual may then join the discussion, make a state- 
ment ask a questioa support or refute the position d another at 
the table or try to raise a new topic When an indcvidual is 
' finished he reaves the table and his place is taken by sonneone . 
else K ^an individual desires to speak and there is no vacant 
chair at the table, he stands behind ope of the people seated 
and takes his place once the tndividua is finished. People ray 
return to the table as often as they wish. 

The Samoan Circle discussion continues until there is no one 
left at the table or until a previously agreed-upon closing lime 



The Charrette 

- In most informal putSic fneetir>ga yalj only i^ to expect tb* 
to discuss and debate ideas. Ibe time is toosh^ions: (1>« is 
group'' to reach consensus or make recorf'Tien^ 



the task dt advisory commfttees.) Certain con%when^ou 



the 
ask 

^/li imy prefer 



planning process, however, may be strength 
the ciiiiens themselves to agree on solutions P'j^pian PotoO' 
This rnay help you txiild support for carrying out/ ^ ranking cH 
tial citizen Cask areas include identr%3tion ^ plans. While 
proWems, and^etection of alternative DrOJ^cwJ^nd sokjtions. 
•you can ask your advisory committees to recorf^re peop^, , 
there are tim^ when it is important to involve IfTv^ich panic»:. 
The charrette is. an inlormaf rraeeting tQrmai of recocT^ 
plants are asked to come up with a pro<juct or ^ key— to ir>- 
mendations^ Representation of all interedts is^ govemme^ 
clucte the agency, elected representative^ necessarily 
agencies, and special interest groups isj^dJy break into 
tnY)onant. t^ecause the participants will xjrtiojr 



' ■• ^ * ■ . ' 

»i*artjupe. lisj^fly with oarts o« the task ^Charrettes 
^ been kno*^. »'»3*>om 5 to 10 days. ^ 
^>?^ to deyttop" a «*^!P?<© (if sitt»ie) plan anAirtplernent^tton 
stratsgy. IrrWer <»i«''^ f^ianage^nt planning, a tw-to three- 
t^y aessipn. pefWS *^ successive Saturdays.- may be suffi- 
.cient •niecharr««e '^'""^s niaximumaaency staff participation 
and suppoft and u^Jf^ ^isiv of information presentations. 
<l'«Ciission5, and n^O^^^on oi i,jnai positions among discus- 
sion 



'^•groups. . - 

carefully the aX^^eOienpos Participants are giving up a sut>- 
.stantiqi pbition cf ^f^^ timg^to help solve a problem 
^fo5t of therh wi« P^^. ^ to accept their recommen- 

oattolis or, at^rrvr^iniifTf^.tecorTi^n^ 
^ <ihaiged. Th« pa'^'f?^ Win expect agency personnel to 
-c<«ribute active*/ ^ trjeir deliberations, revealing all informa- 
^ ^k:h could.^^^^- group-g VecomrTier^<^tions. 



Identifying 
Potential 

.Meeting Participants 

- > - ^ 

Despite your b€i$t public meeting 
promotional etfons, most people will 
ignore them Citizens are interest- , 
orientecf. If they have an interest to 
pronfeteor protect they may join with 
others, be responsive to the positions of 
an organization with similar interests 
without joining it, or — in rare^ 
circumstance*; d crisis — lake part in 
some demonstration of sottdarity. It a 
person is not tnvolved^ in one.of these 
ways, he will probably not attend a publ^c 
meeting. 

Identifying^nterests 
Participation in public meetings will come 
largely from or through^ organized groups. 
In identifying potential participgpts. apply 
this principle While you must irJi^ite the 
general, "unaffiliated" pxjblic. concentrate 
your efforts on Identifying organizations 
which represent people likely to be . 
affected by or*tnterested in water quality 
management planning \ ^ 

Identify interests. Rrst. categorize the . 
likely impacts which mig.it result from - 
decisions on any proposed public 
meeting topic and questions. Examples 
'are agriculture production, water-based 
recreatioa property taxe^ land use for^t 
preservation, employment, fjsh and ^-•r , 
wildlife transportation, etc Allow for 
categories to be added as you iearn nnorfe. 
' Second, identify for each impact . > 

ERJC ^ 




'.glials likely tp t>o affeaed by or 
in tfte impact For example, 
'"^^f^gricultural p«3*Jctiort. 



Jions. farrpja^'' W'^Xjps. 
^^^ses an^ tfie«f associations serving 
^''yier. agricultural colleges. 
^ , services, flov^trient agencies, 
^^^^^OSumef groups- 

Metn*Wing Participants \ ^ 
Ident' , 

f£? identrfy potential pairtjcipantstV 

i^ational type include - 
orgaJ^*^ 

lf^iclentifipation'"*Tiany people w"*' 
^ ilS^.^ntified therT«e*ves by attending 

meetings, corresponding witt^ 
PJ^^ncy speaking out in other forurns. 
thea^^ig^jng action. The local 
!^pers are exc^Hent Sources for 

j^iogthem. 
ident' 

^ 'i^isory committee ^deniificatior^^s^^ 
2"^^rs to list orga"'2ations 
^Lials according ^otype. 



and i^' 
new5l 



^rs to list orga"'2ations and 

indiv'^ 

-v^-ball .identi<iC3t'or>--.j(ientify welj- 
^ organizations within each type, ask 
'^"'^.^esentatives to suggest other 

^ and then asK t^e newiy identified 
^^ie '0 propose <^^^. etc 

/,efal mailtnQJ'S's— consult the \ 
•■ ^ ''sts 0* the aflericy and other 

™*<ons. 

instit^ ' . 

g .p^^rch— peruse community 



• - 'rtforrtiatjprvpublications. directgnes. and 
. the Yellow Pages. , . 

Some or^izations and indw'«l"*'s have 
V a st^^ide interest; others confine ' 

■ themselves to a region: and still others to 
a>o<^l arearYotf should identify them by 
type and geog'faPfi'ca!>.tefest- For 
^reawide plaoninfiL(desigpated and 
"oridesignated areas), you are concerned 

<r With organizations and individuals who 
Primarily have regional or loca^ interests 

- Ftjr^atewide planning, concentrate on ^ - 
those who are concerned with sgtewide' . 

'ssues. . , - 

Once you have identified potential ^. 
participants by tyPe. "lake certain that all 
types are represented on the i nvitation . 
list. If the list is meager in any category. . 
|"epdat one or nrwe of the abcA^e 
'dentification methods; ' 

Selecting Me^firg Sponsors 

'n the majority of cas^yQCl/-vagency wi<l 
sponsor and hosMhe FJtiblic meeting. 

There may be situation^ h'ow^er. where - 
you Should consider askViig another 
organization to be the sponsor. One is 
^ei^ your agency has^omeso 
'dentified with one sicl?of a'controversial 
issue that potential participahtsonthe 
other side are skeptical of recejving a fair 
tiearing Asking a neutral, well-known, and 
""espected organization fo sponsor the 
fleeting may help increase your agency's 
Credibility and defuse criticism 

Another situation concerns State 
Agencies Peop'e may ignore your public 

- fleeting simply because they know little 
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satout you Maeting ^ponsorshfpljy a 
neutral aritd respected locaf organi^ion 
Yjf H help CQpvey the tocal importarK:e of 
the meeting issues. 

if you ask anot her organization to 
sponsor a meeting you should be . 
prepared }o invohoe it in meeting design, 
preparation and conduct 



' Selecting Leaders, Speakers 
and Discussidn Moderators 

Meeting Leadership 

' VVell^respected individuals in recognized 
positions of authority attract more people 
to meetings than do staW^inembers. 
Agency chiefs and elected officials are 

. good candidates to phpfrpublic meetings 
You should consider them for ail 
confererices. at least to introduce the 
topic For workshops, however, their 
leadership can place them in a > ^ 

prematurely difficult position. Workshop^ 
ar^e exploratory affairs and some 
participants may pressure high ranking 
officials to commit themselves before they 
realistically can do so Other carxjidates 
to chair workshop meetings include the 
chairperson (or well-known members) of 
advisory committees, the head of the 
areawide planning program, the chief^ of 
key components of the program, and 
leaders of major local organizations. . 

Speaker Criteria ' . 

Speakers should be selected to increase 
understanding arxj to stimulatje \ 
discussion and should: 

• have recognized topic expertise ^ \ 

• putjiicly be perceived as spokesmen 
for a particular point of view 

i adapt their remarks to the knowledge - 
^nd experiences of the audience 

• limit their remarks to the meeting topic 
aid questions 

• discO§s or detDate their points with 
mee{io^ participants. 

Moderator Cnt^ia 

Moderators should assure the }u\\ 
expression and exchange of ideas and 
should tseindividualsj^' 

• are recognized as "neutral" to the 
questions posed (or can assume a neutral 
stance) 

• ' O " nowiedge about the topic and 



¥ havehad experience as discussTdh 
leadersp-demonstrating an ability to draw 
people bt^ facilitate rather than dominate 
the conversation, and clarify and 
summarize wfnat is being said c 

• are committed to the purpose of the 
' meeting 

• are willing to participate in a moderator ' 
orientation session (see Chapter 4). : 

To the ebctent possible, select members of 
the policy and citizen advisory pommittees 
as moderators . 

Inviting Speakers and Moderators 
As soon asthe public meeting is 
scheduled, invite these key participants 
personally, following up with a formal 
letter signed t>y a well-known agen.cy 
executive. ' 

You should considjer paying the out-of- 
pocket travel expenses for speaker^ and 
moderators, particulariy for volunteers. 



c Selecting the Time, 
Place, and Space ^ 

Criteria for Choosing a Meeting Time. 
Meetings need people, many people. If 
you want a diversity of interests 
represented, hold the meetings during 
nohworking hour$. During the week hold 
meetings in the evening (but npt on 
Friday) or during the day on Saturday 
(usually appropriate only tip an all-day 
session). \ 

Schedule meetings at least 30 days in 
advance to minimize personal calendar 
conflicts and to permit sufficient time for 
meeting preparation Also, consult 
appropriate cdmrnunity caiend;^rr, to avoid - 
conflicting events which might lower 
attendance. - - 

.Cgieria for Choosing a Place 
PuSfic meetings are not coveted social 
events. Some people will travel long and 
far because they want to oe heard. Others 
will attend if they have an interest, the 
place is convenfent^nd they are 
comfortable when they get there Hold 
^ your meetings in a place which: 

• is central to the majoritvpf potential 
participants^!, e. not more^an 30 
,minutes'trivel time one-way); this may 
require moi'ettian one meeting on the 
same^ topic sft different locations 

•Hi 

is accessible by fwblic transportation 
during the nieeting hours 



• has suitable garktrigfacilities free if at 
ail possible 

• is in a location which assures the 
safety of people as they walk to and from 
the meeting hall . - . " * 

• has space for socializing, adequate 
restrooms and drinking fountains, and no 
barriers to the movement of handicapped 
people ' ^ 

Preferable pMjblic meeting places include . 
schools, libraries, convention facilities.- 
and community centers. Private clubs and. 
fraternal halls are-not usually appropriate 
because people may perceive them 
(rightly or wrongly) as exclusive, 
. You can rarely hold meetings on 
statewide issues in a sufficient number of 
places to confine participant travel time tp 
30 minutes one-way. Most organizations 
and individuals with a statewide interest 
live in the State capital or in.major 
metropolitan areas. Inasmuch as they are.' 
the most likely par>jdpanfs for yoUir ^ . 
statewide public meetings, consider 
^holding the meetings there. 

An aliernalive is to ask (and fund) a 
respected well-known statewide 
organization (preferably vi^th local 
chapters) to sponsor a series of infornnal 
public meetings throughout the State. 

Another alternative is to hold occasional 
meetings of citizen representatives of 
Ipc^ programs If the statewide program 

largely the completed puzzle of many 
local pieces, both the State and-the local 
programs would benefit fi^om occasional 
Tneeting*3 on'State issues and^eir local 
ettectr; If you choose this alternative, 
consi^or paying the travel expenses of the 
ior;il citizen representatives. 

F inally, alternatives include actvrsc- / 
groups (particularly when group members 
^ communicate with their constituencies), 
surveys/and individual sessions with 
^s^tewide interest organizations 

/Criteria for Choosing the Space 
' You must have adequate space for the 
general meet^g and for individual group 
sessions (-separate them in individual 
rooms, by sliding panels, or by much > 
space , see Chapter 4). 
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THe Preparation . 

• ■ . 

Developing the Agenda : 

Orice>Qu Miecl the topic; prepare the 
agenda Here aire tm) examples of 
meeting scheduling. * \ 



Eventhg Meeting ^ • ^ 

6:30^7:06 pjXL 

CgAbq^ urfbfiiel oonvefSdtion acnong paiticipoiitSt siQniog the 
fneebng raQistty 

Welcome, preeoiiationof the meeting purpo^ ihetopicBnd 
quflriiuns to. be d is c uss ed (anc} wtfiy)^ intiodi^ction cf modetators 
and tectviical etpetts. description oi d ^s cus^ion tofrnat 
assignrnent of gvoups q*^ 
7:30-7:45 pin. 

Qreek ^ - 

7:4Se:30pin. .V, 
' SmaH group (fisoussion 
9:30>10;OOpjn. 

Rjtt group session for presentations from each group' 
participant written evaluation of meeting ^nrvxjncement qf hovv 
the reautts of the meeting wiif t)e reported. 



AlK>ay Meeting ^ ^ 

9:004^ aJit ^ 

Coffee^^Morrnalconversatkxttegtstration 

9:30-10hSlajn. 

VWcQin^.fSresertationofthe meeting purpose the topical 
que8tiona.4Dt)e discussed (andwhy). introduction of the 
spestors and modera to rs, description of the meeting format 
assignment.b^groups ^ ^ 
10:15-10:30 lUa 
.Break - 
10--30-12rKX)n\\v 
PEUiei Discussibin ' 

12:00-1 «)pJTi. . ; ^ * ^ 

^'Urah (if you dont pcovkle lunch offer irrformation^m 
restaurants) * % 

1HX>-2:15pjn. / ' ^ 

group discu8^dr\ session I.. \. . 

2:15-^ pjn. v • 
Break J v , . - 

2:30^:45 pm v. 
Small group ^scussioix session II 
3:454:00 pjfi! ^ 
Break 

4:00-4'i3Opjn. 

PuJi group session for pce s ai tati ons fromeach groupi 
participant written evaluation of meeting anrxxtrx^ement of how 
the meeting results will be reporterd. « : 
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.In choosing the topic questions for 
c£scussfoa decide carefully what you 
vvant to kr)ow. The wording of the question 
is equally^TudaL it shoufd deal only with 
one issue brief but pKvocatrve. and 
dM)id amtsiguous or hard-1o-defir)e terms. 



Desi^eloptng Meeting 
Background Infonnatibn 

K parf ipiparrts are to conthtxjte 
meaningfully. tt>ey must receive or have 
acoos^to necessary backgrogr^ 
tr4oniia(k)n beforehand. In meeting 
itse^. speakers and moderators should 
assume Jhat participants have reac^the * 
sumniary tieckg|round information. The 
time is too, short to repeat It ' 

Decidawtiat tnforrnation will be made 
readily avalable to meeting participants. 
Assume that participants have limited 
kiKwlediQe^about the topic. Determirie 

wh-^ D tV"*''^*?^^'** know in order to 
nrg h lyL netfconwnents! such as: 



e VVhat tjackgrourxJ on the total plahnirig 
program'' ' * 

^/ . " . ■ 

* V 

• What backgrotjrxj of the area and its^ ~ 
water quality probienos? 

• What information on the relatior^hip of 
the topic to the total program? 

. e What information to define the topic 
and questions and why they are 
important? 

• What statistical data? 

• What technical explanations of terms 
and concepts? . 

6 

»^ ♦ 

Consult menrters of the policy and citizen 
advisory oomrnittees for tf)e answers. 

information Oevelopnnent Criteria. 

; trrforrnatton prodjxed by arM for the 
* planner arid for the decisionmaker is 
gen^ty too lengthy and technical ibr|^ ^ 



broad public distributioa \r\ most 
instkices. you must summarize 
informatioh tor public meetings. Be brief 
arxl straightforward reducing all technical 
cor)pepts to simple language (see . t 
ChaqaterA). 

Make longer and more technical 
information available at easily accessible 
locations. 

Information Distribution Suggestions 
Rrst mail the summary infonmatiop to all - 
organizations and tndiviijuals invrtMl to 
the meeting and n^e it available tdi 
others.on request. Such a massive ^ 
distribution might stimulate more people 
to attend 

Second, mail the Emmery information 
only tothose requesting it^lhis is less 
cost^/ than the first method but it might . ' 
meffi that people will not have sufficient 
tinr)eto review the information prior to the 
rneeting. I 

77>/rdl ask newspapers to put^lish the 
summary information — or write a story and 



announce its availability. 

/?na//y. make boih tiie sunirrary and 
more detailed infomiation available for 
pubi ic review at cxxivement ( no more than. 
30 minutes travel time one way) 
deposttoriet ttiroughout the area— agency 
officer city tella cdhrimunity organization 
offices, and information cenfers, and 
public and university libraries. All places 
stxxjid offer facilities for reading and . 
copying services at reasonable cost. ^ 



Getting the Public 

to Participate ^ 

Innovated People are bomtsarded with 
invftationsL offers, notices. .acVertisinj^ 
and^television. 

Publicity Criteria 

.Rrst. post theinvitaliOn visibly— wfiere. 
|)eopie can t)e expected to see it SecorKi 
make it provocative so that people wil I 
want to attend Direct the invitation's 
theme to peopie's senses or their 
« pockettxx3ks. Third make your put>lic(ty 
sufficient ty broad to assure that people 
representing many different interests will 
see il. Fourth, to make certain that Itey 
people attend, direct personaTattentionto 
them A public notice in a newspaper's 
classified acf^^ion satisfies none of ^ 
these criteria. 

Publicity Methods-- • / 

Possible ways to reacti the public are 
almost endless. Here are a few 
sugges*4ons: They ^re presented in two 
parts methods to invite representatives of 
important interests: and ways to stimulate 
participation from the general public 

tnvfting fnterest Groups 
You should probat^ begm with a written 
invitation to everyone identified as being ^ 
potentially affected by or interested in the 
issues to be discussed. Policy'-and citizen 
acVisory committee memt^ers should 
encourage the people they represent to 
attend 

You 'can supplement these methdUs by 
speaking to various organizational 
meetings arxJ placing articles arxl/or 
advertisements in organizatior^ai 
newsletters (if their publication schedule 
permits). ^ . 

Finally, at least a week before the 
meeting you, other staff personnel, arxj 
advisory committee members should 
personally contact people whose 
participation is important. 

'"^«Of/7e/s ' 

£PJ(];!did-7^newspapers, radio, and ' 
Mffliffliffiffi'Hiin or>—a<e.the. primary corKluits to 



the broader public. Although costly, 
newspaper dispfay advertising is often 
effective You can reduce the costs by ' 
placing ads inwidely-^ead neighbdrtiood 
"throw-away?/' rather than in large , 
metropolitan dailies. Rpdio and television 
- spots may reach a large audience. But 
' ^hey may .not since public service ads 

• often are ai red ei times when few peopi e 
are listening or viewing' White paid ; 
televisiorradvertising is costly, radio ads 
may not be . , . 

News releases may be used by 
newspapers— depending pp the paper's ' 
policy and how your agency has 
distributed news releases in the past If an 
agency employs the release method . 
sparingly, the newspaper editor may 
sense its importance^or a forthcoming 
public meeting Press conferences may ' 
be appropriate, but the issues to be 
discussed mustbe newsworthy or a 
meeting speakeryvel I known, s 

In general, you can enhance media' * 
support for citizen participation in the 
water quality planning process through 
frequent informal contacts with reporters 

. and edftors. to talk about issues andlheir 

^ importance. -~ 

. There-gre other paethods no attract 
peoplelo public meetings, lltility 
companies migfit enclose rtieeling \ 
invitations with monthly telephone, gas. 
electric orwater billsr-al! the more- 
effective if the issue to be cfiscussed is the'- 
financiat impact^of plangtltel'nativeS'. 
School officials might permit their 
^ students to take home meeting invitations 

• to their parents. And. don't ignore the 

• "sound truck" or overt publidty stunt. One 
agency drew a large crowd to a meeting ' 

• by offering free watermelon, a speech'by ^ 
an EPA "bigwig." and music from a 
country band The ^ 

guidance-] NNOVATE! ^ * J. - 



Making 

Meeting Arrangements ^ 

For the General Session ^ 

In ad^ion to chairs, tables, lecterns, and 

the HWyouiTiay need: ' r 

microphones — at both the podium and 

• iriihe audience - \ ^ 

' • an easel (with newsprint and felt-tip . 
■pens) or a blackboard {with chalk and 
tSrasersj * / 

• a film or slide projector (with or without 
sound), an overhead projector, a sQreen. 
arid a faper recorder J § 



• spacafpr wall displays 

• an adequate sound system SQ that 
speakers can be heard fr^ any place in 
the room -* • - * 

Sonie places ma/provide some or^ll of 
this equipment as part of the basic ' 
rental — or for a nominal fee. Audio/visual 
equipment rental firms exist in n\osX 
cornmunities. but'iif you need projectors or 
tape recorders, make sure you find 
experienced operators. ' 

For theSrnall Group Sessions 
In addition to chairs and tables, each . 
. discussion session requires 

• an easel (with newsprint and felt-tip 
pTens) or a blackboard (with chalk and 
erasers) 

• paper and pencils for the participants 

• masking tape or thumbtacks, if the 
facility allows themi-td display what . 
people have said. 

Fmal Arrangements • 

At least sevefal hours before the meeting 
(preferably, the day before), complete the 
'following tasks: * ^ 

1 Assurl the delivery, setting up. and 
testing of all sound and visual aids. 

^ Assure all physical arrangements of 
chairs and tables (see Chapter 4). - 

3 As^re adequate ventilation and room 
temperature (check the/ules on smoking, 
ff it is not allowed, identify vyhere people 
can go to smoke. If, it is allowed, consider 
setting up smoking and.non-smoking 
areas) 

4 Arrive at^he meeting place early 
enough to make certain it is unlocked, the 
lights are oa" etc. 

Orienting I ' 

Public Meeting Leaders 



Recording the Proceedings 
Informal publicmeetings, both in general 
and small group sessions, are normally . 
recorded in two ways. Ficst. they c3m be 
tape recorded, providing a cornplete 
record In informal sessions, however 
I participants may not wish to be recorded 
when they are discussing and debating 
i ssues in depth. Moreover, tapi ng has i 
limitations: some voices may not be heard, 
and valuable staff time is later needed to 
listen to the tapes. 



Or^yoM can assign people to both the 
genemi and anian group tesiiona to 
iknrnarizeoonvnenta.egreementf.a^ 
dtagreements A potential problem wit(]L 

^thia method all the important oommenta 
rnsy not t)e identified. 

Some agendee have comkiined the tvvo 
methods tacoctSng the comments dnd 
having peopia summarize them The tapes 
are played only if the group's recorder 
wants to verify a statement 

— . If you use tape recorders, assign a ~ 
person to operate ead) one. Hyou select 
people to sufiiimariza familtarize them 

^httiej^ect . 

Ofiontlo^'^io 
Oiscusrion Moderators 
At )eeata>Meek before the public meeting 
convene ail the discussion moderators to 
discuss Itie purposes of the meeting the 
topic arxi questions, and their 
responsibtl ities as group leaders. 
JFo\kmvQ this, each moderator should: 

^a prepare a discussion outline (or you V 
might prepare a draft) o 

• prepare a fewrappropriate questions to 

the discussipn . 

• prepare tjnef opening remarks 
concerning the discussion purpose 
expected results^ importance of the topic 
arxj ttie responsit>ilities of ttie participants 
(i.ei, assumption that each person has 
prepared for the rpeeting. wants to share 
ideaa will accept aitictsm of those ideas, 
will \3B as specific as possible, and will 
respee^ttte opinions of others). 

The day of the meeting call the % 
(fiscussion moderators tOQether again to 
revieM^ttMrrespon^txIrties and proposed 
remarkSb . 



The Conduct 
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Tietime h^ anived Themeetir>g Will 
ahoirtiy^begia Here is some ger^raJ 
guidancein greeting the partidparita, 
conducting the openiix) sessioo- leading 
discuasioaarKj directing ttie closing . 
session. fjoM will find more detailed 
suggeafidns irtChapters 4. 5, and ^. 



Greeting 

the Participants 



The meeting coordinator should: 



\ 
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. •have^nough people in the entrance area 
' to greet people, thahk them for coding 
arxj direct them to a registration deisk to 
^.sigiun.and otAan informational mckerials 

• have enough people for registration so 
tfiat no one has to stand in a line longer • 
than a few rr^inutes. and make sure the 
space is adequate • 

• consider offering coffee, tea. etc. to 
people as a way to convey informality and 
appreciation for attending 

• consider sv^p^ing name tags 
(preprirtted-formose who havV 
preregistered)40 make it easiisrfor 
panicipantsto identify each other 

• have visible nameplateafor eacKspeak^ 

• give special attention to media. [ 

s representatives to help them.conduct ^ 
ihterviews. identi^ participants, and 
understand wttat is going on. 

Conducting the 

Opening Session ^ 

; In makirig introductory remarks, the leader 
should project the idea that the meeting is 
a working session. An informal public 
rneeting should havB little protocol. Avoid 
excessive use of welcoming remarks and - 
general statements ty people in authority.; / 
lr)stead'of forrVially introducing speakers 
arxJ other dij^itaries, you can pass out a 
written summary of their ^periences and 
a^ievements, ^ 

In infprrhaJ nieetings. speeches; 
statements, and media prBSj^ntatlons are 

. rnade only to provide e^a^ial 
infornriatk)n-^"%i^3pleme^ or reinforcing 
to the written background information 
previously provided— to stifpulate ^ 
discussioa,(See Ctiapter 4 for effective * 
oral presentation.) 

heading Discussion' 

jptscusston is at the heart of Jnforma! 

. : ■ . IS 



/rneeting& All moderators must 
understand arxj effectively use grou(3f ' , 
process dynamics (detailed in Chapter 4). 
ff moderators seek more detailed • 
gukiancei they can consult one or mc^ B of 
the references presemed in Appendi> 0. 

Directing the Closing ,^ ^ 
Session / I' 

The closing session should include: H 

/' ' ' / \ 

•a summary, from a representative of * 

each-small groups of the^ comments, 

agreements, and disagreements 

• the opportunity for group participant 
rebuttal to or arrfpiificatk^n of the summary \ 
comments, if necessary 

# meeting evaluatksn by the participants, 
if desired - 

m announcement of how the meeting 
results and their use v^i|bec^ported V 
back to t h^ijartici pants, . t 





FORMAL. 

PUBLIC 

MEETINGS 




yMsdaplakiUl help you destga 
I prapai* and conduct more flffactivfe 
fonnri public ijiiMtings. 

< ; . 
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Selectingthe 

MeetingTheme and Topics , 

Rrrt, de t ennine that the topic o( the 
meeling to timely to the planning process 
.you ace engaged in. 

Second corvsult with policy committee 
members and members of citizen advisory 
groups to determine that the topic is 
relative and significant. 

Third when the purpose of the meeting 
is to tiear citizei^ cqtft m ents. toe sure the 
topic is one that iditizens can. intact 
influence . V : 

Fourt^ when thf^Kirpose of the 
meeting is to inform and educate, select a 
topicthat lends Itself to orat^esentation 
before a large audienca \ 

Topic Examples and Timing 
Fbrnrial public meetir>gs may be 
appropriate: 

, eneartheend'of a phase in the planning 
process but tMfore rteommendations are 
made to the dedstonmakers 

•near the endcf theiotal planningprocess 
befpre fi recommendat i ons are made 

• at'lhe begthnthg of ^ phase in planning 
'*whetf your purpose is to communicate 
necessary informatioA clarify information, 
and/or stimulate intere$t.and participation 

4' at any time wtien the subject is of great 
interest or issues are controversial 

-e on separate part^ of the plan (for 
example, nonpoint sources, the 
management prograrn. the plan's 
relationship to^he regulatory p^o^wi). 

If you are a Slate ager)cy planner and 
are considering afbrmal public meeting 
on statewide issuea focus your meeting 
topic so that it relates local water quality 
problems to the overal t State program 

Becauselbrmal put>lic meetings limit 
dtscussioa they do not constitute a citizen 
peittcipation program within the tetter or 



spirit of Section 1 01(e) of PL 92-500. 
Their primary value is to supp>®™"^ 
citizen participation iafforts and to validate 
or refute what was heard in other forums. 

Selecting a Meeting FormaT 

Traditionally, fonnal public meetings have^ 
followed a predictable format Speeches 
are made; audio/visual presentations are 
given^ questions are answered corrvnents 
are heard. Such meetings are criticized 
more than any other type meeting— by 
citizi^ and planners alika Criticisntis are 
that few people attend presentations are • 
dull, an^that nothing new is said And yet. 
in many planning programs formal 
meetings may dominate citizen 
^icipatioa They theoretically allow the 
planning agency to reach many rnom 
people at a single seating Orve formal 
meeting is cheaperto produce thaa 
several informal meetings which might be : 
more appropriata 

./Despite the criticism, a few weli^placed 
formal public meetings are crucial to an 
^effective citizen participation program 
You can stimulate people to attend your 
pnasentations can be interesting and 
lively: new comments can surface. In 
selecting a meeting fbrmat.consider 



> the time available-most formal meetings 
should not last more than three hours 

• ways to assure tfiat everyone will have 
an.oppoftunity to tie heard {if that is the 
meeting purpose) 

e ways to stimulate and maintain audience 
interest 

Here are some of the mosX common 
formal meetings: 

The Public Hearing i 
The public hearing is important to 
areawide water quality management 
planning Once in any planning process is 
probably enough, however, geographical 
considerations may necessitate several 
heartr)g sessions in different parts df the 
area Hold the public hearing near the end 
of the planning process— for definitive 



Ctti^^^n oocnrndfits on finsl plan 
recorrvnendations Used in this way. the 
pubik) hearing IS the dimax to the citizen 
pai|^petion effort The public hearing is a 
foTjm for ^>eople to express their final. : 
definitive position on the ^ 
recommendations for the recorid if there . 
has been active^and intensive citizen - 
participation up tp the point of the public 
hearincC then the d^lred result from the 
hearing itself is— no sureirises. In ' 
other wofdSw while the pl^m^^ 
recommendations may not have ' - 

' tncorporatedaR citizen desires, you can 
respond to each hearing commerTt/ Yes. 

\ we considered thai" 

\ The hearing itself normally is cgnducted 

. in three parts: an opening statement 
which iocludes a summary of- the major 
reco m fAe n dations arrd a confirmation of 
hearing rules, questions and answers on 
the recommendatiQ^ and citizen 
statemeota While most P^^V^SS^PB^ 
have one general session, s^^^ncies 

^ have experimented with breaking the >■ 

* group up into smaller sessions to hear 
and record testimony. If there are many 
people who want to speak, this might be 
preferabieto lengthening the entire 
session either on the same o rsuccg eglveN 
days. One agency haff YOt ff^l^ a 
microphone hooked up to a tape recorder* 
fptpeoplewhowtshtomakea ;^ . 

^statemer^t — but not in front of the total 

audience. 

To avoid confusioa you can ask people 
to let you know their intention to make a 
statement They should do so m writing 
either by mail or immediately preceding 
the hearing This also heips .«ssure that 
mo^ktatements will be well rensooed and 

You may niake uie order of 
speakers rarxtom or pertwips m the order 
inwhk:htheysigr^up Ifthere is still 
time at the end of the meeting ycxi can 
call on"others wtx) want to speak. 

If you expect many people to speak, set 
a time limit for each statement You must 
publish this rule as part oPIhe hearing 
rtqticeand ^nvit^ition. Erxxxir^g&weakers 
to summarise their positbns ^lly arxi 
submit a written copy of theiKfuH 
statements for the record. 

Keep the hearing recaord open for 'at 
least two weeks following the session to 
permit people to revise their statements, 
and to permit citizens who could rxTl 
attend to submit their statemerfts/ 




Idea for Pacilitatingpomments 

One agency uses the tefcphon o to maka 
It easier for peopio ta tratify withoctf 
attendiriQ the hearing Citizens are 
encouraged !p caH a toll-free number, 
and make theirvStatemM into a tape 
recorder. 



The informatiop Meeting 
This type o* session is only to inform, 
educate, ancj/or clarify. It can achieve its 
purpose when the topic is of significant 
public interest arxj the information is 
presented in an interesting way. - 
Information meetings may be beneficial 
preceding a public hearing to increase 
citizen understanding of the 
recommerxiatiorts and^to clarify 
ambiguous points. Several-formats are 
possible: 

' The Lecture 
A well-krxjwn person gives a speech 
intended to educates explain, or influence 
Lecture candidates include a high EPA 
official, a wpll-krK3wn elected .y ' 
representative; a hlQtrState government 

"^^icial, or a recognized expert from 
outside government.. 

The Symposium^ 

It's an imposing label for a simple 
variation on the lecture. Four to six 
experts, rtgpresenting different disciplines 
or points oiview. each speak on some 
aspect of the jopia ^ 

The Panel 

Four to six exp^s, again representir^g 
different disciplines or points of view, 
discuss the issues surrounding a topic 
"before the audience They do not make ^ 
speeches. A lively paijpl discussion can 
. hold audience interests* ' » 

The "Ricks" 

F^isquently a well-produced moticxi . 
picture, or a lecture/slide show or a ^ • 
synchronized slide/tape recorder^"^ 
presentation will inform more e^ectivel/^t. 
than any other method ^ 

The Debate 

Individuals respected for thei r knowledge 



and speaking ability debate an issue or 
proposal. 

The Inquiry 

People representing various interests 
question, on behalf of others i n the 
'audience key agency officials about 
various aspects of the plan and 
proposals good as an information 
meeting preceding the public hearing. 

TheConoqOy 

This format can be developed from a 
lecture symposium, panel, 6r debate 
Once the forma! presentation is made, . 
previously selected "Koh-expert" • 
representatives of the audience engage 
' the experts in dialogue — asking 
questioris, maki-^ points, and; in general, 
saying thinns itiat others might express.^ 
This';exp i/nonexpert" discussion can 
increase citizen understanding 

The Forum : 
7 nis format senses a dual purpose both to 
inform and to gather public comirient in a 
large group session Because pf the short 
time available and the number\ of ^ 
participants, the«irrformatior>delivereQ 
must be brief, and not every person may 
have the opportunity to comment fully.- 

* fhere is also little<;fiance for discussion. 

Despite the drawbacks, the forum can 
be effective — particularly near the end of a 
planning phdse^when citizens should 

' have the opportunity to comment on ' 
interim recommendations which will affect 
future planning. If citizens have 
participatediH; other ways prior to each 
forum, you might expect results Similar to ' 
those of a pubHc hearing. . 

A forum can be based on any of a 
numbe'r of forrnals used for information 
meetings: lecture symposium, panel, "the 
flicks." debate, or inquiry. When the 
session is opened to comments from the 
audience speakers are riornnally called 
upon as they raise their hands rather than 
asking them to make a formal request to 
^peak However, the nrieeting moderator - 
may set a time limit for each comment to 
assure that the maximum number of " 
r^ople will be heard. 



* Public haanngs 8$ defined and requifBd in wmer 
quariiy management planning ar^ drff erani f lom public 
hearinn M^ik^h may t« required ^ other QGvemn^ 
•cti PI Y/^ •^'^ situations, ttie public hearing is 
fr«qh »di» acuiffkaaJ see^ 
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animpaniathearmgotticer. toheartestimcMiyand ' 
make tom^al recommen da Uont on that teatimofv. In ' 
suchcircumstances^ teiiimony is nonnally taken irider 
oath and the legal fuiet^rendancei^plyL 

^- 21 
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The Public Forum \ 
An Innovation 

• ^ . * i 

A case history from water resources sugga^^sj^ ^ torum 
lomnat might be adapted to a specific issua ^ 

The setting. The U.S. Amy Cprps of EngineefS ptenrwd a, 
reseivoir to protect cJownstream farmers from flooding. The plan 
also (aBa^for a new water suppty tor a water-deficiert com- 
munit^'and'fbr fishing, boating; and swimming. The proposed 
reservoir was vigorpusly opposed tjy upstream farmers wf>ose 
land would be taken out of produclion and by a group d environ- 
mentally concerned citizens wtx) viewed the reservoir as damag- 
ing. They obtained an injurxiion to prohibit furtf>er€feen«)ir 
plannir>g. Because of the downstream flooding problems, the 
Corps arxi the State agreed to study flood control alten^tives to 
the reservoir. 

The kxum. Citizen interest in the problem already 
established. The various interests— downstream farmers, 
upstream ferrners. recreationists. environrTientalists* and those 
*wartiT>g* a new water supp<y--were clearly identifiable Before 
..corT¥TBncir>g the additional stiK^r.'^he State and the Corps ap- 



proached representatives of each interest individually to make 
certain that their concerns were expressed clearly The studies. 
coTKluctpd within the context of those concern^ produced five 
alternatives To present jhem to the public, the State designed a 
forumfdet>atB. Representatives of each of the Ttve major interests 
were invited to debate the alternatives before'a public meeting. 
Prior to the nr^eeti ng. the speaiters-met to negotiate among them- ' 
selves the debate rules. State and Corps profepsiona! pefsonr.el 
would participate only to explain the jaltennatiyes and to answer 
'questions ori them The forOm was attended by an airflow 
crowd of more than 300 people Discussion was spirited. The 
debate itself lasted two hours. Wembers of the audience were 
hiflh^ attentive as they personally identified with speakers they 
knew Bn6 who represented .their viewpoint. FoUowing the 
debate, the fooim was opened to comments from the audience 
Press'coverage of the tonjm was subst3ntia^, including a live 
radio hook-up. - 



Ideotifying Potential , 
Meeting Paitici pants 

Participation at fornial meetings will come 
largely from or through organized groups, 
' so you should place greater enrtphasis on 
irying to interest the general, unaffilialed 
citizeaio Attend. This is particularly 
important for the public hearing., w^ich is 
the last chance for someone to speak. 

.R3r both public hearings and forums, try 
to assure broad interest represerttatioa 
When proposals are teing considered, 
comments tend to be dominated by 
persons who pppose the 
recommendations People supporting the," 
recommendations rnay be silent or not \ 
even show upi As a result an erroneous: 
impre^on may be created thaif 
opponents outnumber supporters, ^is 
could lead to honest rpistakes^' 
joumalrsts covering the story. The'result is 
bad press about an**unresponsive" 
agency. ^ y ^ 

B^arx^ed representation is not so 
importartt for mforrnation meetings. ' * 
Interests will be variously represented 
depending on how strongly people feel 
and'how motivated they are toward 
becoming better informed But since 
crtizen statements are riot a part i3f 




information meetings, there is no problem 
of comment balance. A major goal of 
information meetings is maximum 
attendance. 

Methods for , 
Ideotifying Participants 
The methods suggested for identifying- 
potential participants for informal public 
meetings generally apply to formal 
meetings as welt. Self-identification, 
advisory committee identifitatioa ''snow- 
ball" Identification, general mailing lisfe. ■ 
anjEJ research are aJI appropriate If you 
schedule a formal public meeting 
relatively late in.the planning process, • 
self-identifipation assumes a more 
prominent role Most people will have 
already^denced their interest by 
participating in some way. 

Selecting Meeting Sponsors 

In the ^jority df cases, your agency will 
sponsor and hostthe formal public 
meeting. It definitely should sponsor the 
public hearing— one of the last chances to 
go public with its recommendations. 
Agency sponsorship is not so important 
for information nDeetings and forums. 
Occasionally, sponsorship by a neutral. 
well-kndwn,\3nd respected-organization ^ 
may add to the credibilit^w^f the agency 
and the planning program. , ^ 

If you are in a St^e agency and want to 
hold an information meeting or forum 
local organization sponsorship helps 
conv«y,to potential perticipants the local 
importance of the issues and helps 
overcomeyour limited recogr^tion in 
many^arsas. > 
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Selecting^ 

Leaders and Speakers 

Meeting Leadership 
Formal public-meetings need leaders who 
are respected individuals rn recognized 
positions of authority. They stress the 
importance which the agency gives to the 
session, and they may help.to attract nrore 
people to the meeting. 

Your agency or the chairpefson of your 
governing board should always'lead the 
public hearing. They will pi;eside over final 
plan decisions., Leader caiyiidates for 
information meetings and forums include 
the chairperson or well-known members 
of advisory committees^ electecLotf iciatec^ 
the head of the areawide mnning 
program, the chiefs of key components of 
the^program, and leaders of n^jor^ocal 
organizations. Even if agency directors or 
governing body chairpersons do not 
preside at information meetings and 
forums, you should encourage them to 
make brief presentations. 

Speaker Criteria / 
As with informal publierneetings. 
' speakers at larger gatherings in more 
formal settings should have recognized 
expertise, be publicly perceived as 
spokesmen, be able to relate their 
remarks totheaudieric^. and be willing to 
be questioned. In addition, speakers at 
formal public meetings should have some 
experience in addressing large groups. 
While ability to speak well, interestingly, 
and jxovocatively should be a criterion, it 
is sometimes<lifficult tj>4pply. 

Elected officials, agency executives, 
and advisory committee chairpeople and 
members are also speaker candidates. 



For lorrnBt put)iic meetings, consioer 
• neutral experts from appropriate 
. cfisciplinea--pegple recognized tyj^^ 
profession, or nsiriekx their experience, 
achievement ancVorschofiwiy positions. - 
They add credibhfty to ttie meeting and 
nley present a more objective position 

Invite speakers personally, following up 
with a formal letter signed by your agency 
director. 

Selecting the Time. . 
Place, and Space 

Criteria for Choosing a Meeting Time ^ 
The same consideratlorts apply in 
choosing a time for informal and formal 

. public meetings. Some agerKies have 
scheduled public hearings for two or three 
sessions oo the same day— I.e.. a morning 
and/or an afternoon sessioa and an 
evening session. The acA^agejs that it 
gives people more options about when to 
atterKl The disadvarrtage is that 
representatives of gcvemment agencies, 
may attend the day sessions, while most 
citizen-organization spokesmen must 

^^atterxJ in the evening. This reduces the 
opportunity for people to hear each other. 
Hc^ ^My . most public hearings are ^ 
"swinging door" events— that is. prople 
come to testify, and then leave. 

Crltari^or Choosing a Place 
The criteria suggested tor informal 
meeting places"&pply to formal public 
meetings as well, including the comments 
on special prbblems of State agencies 
The place must be centrally located 
accessible by public transjxxtation. have 
suitable perking, be in a safe iocation/and 
have adec^iate facilities. There must be 
adequate space for the seating 
arrangement 0esired (see Chapter 4} and 
for registration and social activity. 
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-The Preparation 

Developing the Agenda- 

The agerxia must include a clear, concise 
statement of tfie meeting's purpose, the 
schedule 0* events, the speakers, and any 
" spec:al meeting rules. (For example, 
whether c^jestions will be taken, a time 
limit on statements whether people must 
indicate beforehand their intention to 
speak, the order of their statements.) 

Developing Meetir^g 
Background Information 

Guidance for developing an6 distributing 
background information for informal 
public meetings-general ly applies to 
forrTBl meetings The information must 
help perf cipants to get the most out of the 
meeting ft must be summarized in brief, 
straightforward, and simple lan^uage.^ 
Bothth^ summaries and more detailed 
informalipn must be easily available. 

Background informal ion rnay not be 
necessary for the information meeting. Its 
purpose-is information-giving However, 
you must provi.de information to audierice 
participants in the /iTQu/ryand the 
Coftoquylsee page 14) toassure that they 
comment from a sound base. 

the Public to 
ipale 

Publicity Criteria 

The considerations for informal, public 
meetings are also appropriate here. Make 
the invitation visible and provocative and. 

It as much exposure as possible 
Assure the public that key people will 
attend. 

While an official public notice is not 
terribly effective, insert it for the public 
hearing (in addition to other methods). 
Public notices officially document that you 
notified the public 

Publicity Methods 
Those suggested for i nformafc^>ublic 
'meetings also apply to formal ones. They 
include written invitations, advisory ^ 
commtttee actions, speeches to ^ 
organizations, articles or ads in 
organizational newsletters, person ^ 
contracts; use of the media pan^hlets 
sent honrie with children, and pyblicity 
^unts. . - ^ 

You cannot assume that plan 
supporters will testify at public hearings. 
You must encourage them to do $o. Also - 
f t%r to pmmMm meeting attendee I ists for 
organizations and individuals interested 
earlier and erfcourage their participation 





It some key organizations have not 
previously participKiied, personally 
encourage thenh to attend 

Making 

Meeting Arrangements 

Equipment needs for formal meetings are 
similar to those of informal meetings. 
Microphone^ an easel or blackboard, 
space for wall displays, and audio/visual 
equipment should be available. > 

Recording the Proceedings 

There are three methods for recording the 
proceedings of formal public meetings: a 
court stenographer (who records all 
testimony verbatim), a tape recorder (the 
tapes must be transcribed), or personnel 
to summarize the comments The 
appropriate methods are identified below: 



Method 

Steno- 
grapher 

Tape 
Recorder 

Personnel 
to 

Summarize 



Informa- 
Public tion 
Hearing Meeting Forum 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



The Conduct 

How you greet the partictpents and direct 
the sessk)n arii important Here is some 
guidance detailed suggaetions are in 
Chapter 4. 

Greeting the Participants 

You should 

e ha/e enough people in the entrance area 
to greet people as they come la thank 
thetr for coming and direct ttwn to a 
registration desk. 

e have enough people for registratkxi to 
assure that no one has to stand ina line 
longer ttian a few minutes 

• consider offering refreshments 

• give special attention tohiedia 
representatives to help them conduct 
interviews, identify participvitt^ and 
understand what is going on 

■ ' 

• consider setting up a press room for the 
media if substantial meeting coverage is 
expected 

Directing the Session 

Easing Anxieties 

Inj^biic hearings orfomms, participants 



may t>e netvajTaSouTspe^ a 
larg^oup. You can ma^ them more at 
ease by plactng microphones arxJ lecterns 
to hold papers at several locatioris in the 
SIsles. In forums where formally prepared 
statements are not made arxj information 
meetings where only questions are asked. ^ 
consider having several portable 
s microphones that cari be used where the 
person recognized is sitting. The 
moderator should repeat each question 
asked before it is answered to assure that 
it was heard correctly. 

Keeping to the Agenda 
In a formal public meetmg your principal 
toles as leader are as a traffic engineer ' 
and timekeeper. People come to the 
meeting-expecting that it will begin and 
erKj on time and ^h^t no one part of the 
agenda will njn oh so as to short change 
another part 

Principal speakers vinll nonnally adhere 
to the time allotted.to them if they know , 
t>eforehand how much time they have 
What do you dp when a spe^er goe^ ever 
his altotted time? Some judicious 
planning before the meeting helps. For 
example, place a small timepiece on the 
tectera tt allows the speaker to pace his 
remarks artd is a gentle remir;ider of 
allotted tim$L You may also assign a 
person to sit in the back of the hall and 
time the presentations. The speaker is 
introduced to the timekeeper and told that 
the timekeeper will signal approximately 
two minutes before the allotted time 
expires. The timekeeper will make some 
\ mutualiy^gr^ upon sign. 

In closing afltjestion-and^answer ^ 
period or an informal comment session 
(as in the forumsX approximately fives, 
.minutes before the end of the period you 
^should say something like ^ 
' We're c/osefo the end of our time. I'll 
take two more quesfions (or comments}^ 
the gentteman franticaily^ving his hand 
~ in the third row, andthf woman in the ' 
^yetlcMfdressJn the rear " ' 
If agr^ upon beforehand by the 
principal speakers or meeting leaders, 
you can add . 

"We promised you that we would endby 
10p,m And we will. However, I see so 
many people wishing to speak who have 
noi had a chance that our speal^ers have 
agramd to stay until 10:30 to talk informally 
with anyor^e who wishes to remain" 



irmeTnewhg nLflKlnciudeatifTie iimit 
for each staternent from the audience you 
' must rigorously enforce that njle to be fair 
y to everyone A gentle enforcement method 
is to use a rnusical triangle to remind a 
speaker that this time is almost up If the"* 
speaker does not get the message, you 
must intenupt* 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Rlibuster, but we have to 
^ go on to the next speaker We do want to 
consider youf^ntire statennent, am 
hope that yoifv^ill give it to us in Writi 
either now or during the ne^t few da: 

In wosx public meetings»^ll partici/iants 
will respect the rules. The time has 
passed when'agencies feared disruption, 
demonstratron. ot personal attacks at 
many meetings These situations coukJ 
occur, however, and you should deal with 
them immediately (see Chapter 4). 

Closing the Meeting 

In a formal public meeting it is futile to try 
to sumniarize what was said. Instead, 
announce M } the schedule for completing 
the remaining planning steps arid where 
future citizen irWolvement fits in. (2) arty - 
' citizen participatk>n events already 
scheduled, and (3) how, whea and where 
the results of this meeting will be 
reported It is helpful if future plannir^ 
steps are diagrammed and distributed as 
background information given to the 
participants and/or if Xhey are displayed 
on a large chart. 
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DYNAMfCSOF 

PUBLIC 

MEETINGS 



Tite chiplar offars ouidvK8 in wrilino 
infomvtjbn for the puUkx spacing 
tormally to tBe public. usinograpMctio 
't0R tha tiorytaaattno people aflact^^ 
fKiUlitingdli^^ 
hoatilSy. 
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Writing 

Information for 
the Public 

Ciiterfa for Writing 
Information 

Awritar'a purpoae is: to be read arid 
understood by hia audience. Writing about 
water quality planning is difficult To deal 
witti the complexity and be urHjerstood 
•professionally, pimners. including 
engineers and scientists, have developed 
theirown language Ncwtheyareaskedto 
translate that language into v^ords that will 
be readily understood by > 
nonprofessionals* that will stimulate 
people to read oa and will highlight the 
points dtizans need to {mow to assess 
past and fiitura planning decisions, (t rs 
difficult because citizens vary greatly in 
their knmrtedge abouTwater quality 
issues. Givan these circumstances, ^ 
consider the foUowing criteria in wriitng 
for the public. Arst write for r>ot more than 
ah 8th-1 0th grade reading level. 

SscorKf, your information should run no 
longer than 5 pages; double-spaced * 
(japproximately 1500 words), you camot' 
condense your material to S tages. ^' 

prepare a one-page "summary of Sie 
summary/* 

" Thrrd, make the more detailed and 
t^nical information re^dily available for ' 
review. Indude a list of refei^ences to this 
information and indicate where and during 
what hours it may be seea 

4 Specific Suggestions 

Wherever possit^e. use pictures rather 
ttianwords. 

\» . ■ 

Prepare an outline. It will keep you to your " 
subject^and avoid unnecessary^points. 

Keep your sentences short Useperiods 
m)rethansemicolon& lOto 15-word 
sentences are the maxirnum Use brief 
paragraphs 



Begjin with something that will attract 
attention— a provocative question or an 
astonishing statement 

Early orv state the poirjts you intend to 
cover. 

If you have to use afew^poniplex terms or 
concepts, help the reader understand by 
defining them with analogi^^ 

Use descriptive illustrations^and 
^ exarripies: try to relate them to the 
experience and feelings of your 
audience ^ 

Use conversational English. For exanple. 
use "do" for "accomplish;" "because" for 
"in view of the fact thaf': ^howdo wewant 
to use and enjoy Lakefesinor" for "what 
water quality goals do we want for Lake 
Elsinor.;* 

Use the active (eg., "we believe that" or-^ 
"scientists believe that" (inst^ of the 
pa88rve(e.g, "it is tielieved th^'). 

Play arourid withWiations in ^int and 
format (e.g.. different type feces, 
underlining^ capitalization). 

Unless a member of the technical sl^ 
has Had experience writing for the public* 
get a professional'writer to prepare the 
first draft— after talking to appropriate 
technical personnel. The writer and the 
planner can then jointly review the copy. 



Speaking Formally 
to the Public, 

r.you are to speak al a pMC\c meeting 
Kere are some suggestions which may 
behSpM. 

•Present useful in fo rm a t i on. Don't just 
repeat material included in ttie vvritten 
background irrformatioa Assume that 
most people have readlt. Highlight or 
eixpaivJ on pointy in the background 
ma te r ia l '^ orpreseht new infcKmatk>a 

•Limit your talk to-t 0 minutes, 1 5 mirutes 
at rrfbst. A.I 0-minute speech is about 
1200 words or a little more ttian 4 double- 
spaced typed pages. 

•Never reada report 

Preparing a Speech * 

•Prepare an outline stating subject 
purpose, and leading kieas and sub-ideas 
in sequence . ' ' . 

•Begin with a provocative question or an 
astonishing statement (although not the 
same point that was written in the 
background information), 

•Prepare you speech. In fact write it out. 
This gives you confidence and it will 
assure that you will say e/erything . 
necessary within ttw time limit Use short 
sentences, de^ne complex terms, use 
illustratkxis and examples, and use the 
activetense. " 

•Practkxt your speech. You might rehearse 
before ott)ers or into a tape recorder to 
check for lengtfx logic understanding, 
interest rale of delivery, voice level, and 
cof^ersatkxiai pattern 

If you a^ect to do considerable public 
speaking and are nen^ous or unsure of 
yourself, consider a public speaking 
course 



Giving the Speech 

There is nothing wror)g with reading a 
speech. Some speakers speak from no^es 
which include an outi i ne and key' words or 
phrases, even ttibugh they may^have 
inittallywritten out the entire speech Do 
what feels most comfortatDle to you. In 
speaking 

•BrOHBthe normally. 

•Viary your volume, pitcK and speed to. ^ 
CMMd monotony. 

•Speak distinctly arxl use correct grammar. 

•Place your hands on a lectern or at your 

sides^ allowing gestures to flow naturally 

* 

•Stand comfortably to maintain balance, 
tnovinig about if it is natural or if you need- 
to get closer t o your graphics. 

•\jxk at the audterx^a Don't concentrate 
only on one ortwqfriendfy-looking faces. 

If you are not a good speaker or'a^e 
completely uncomfortable before^ah*^ 
audience; you may want to find a different 
role for yourself. 



Using Graphics to 
Tell the Story. 

You can get a lot of mileage out of using 
pictures to help tell your story. You 
can use various types d graphics to. 
accompany written and oral presentations. 
There are different techniques for oral 
presentations, and graphics can be used 
as working tools in small discussion 
groups. 

Types of Graphics 

Charts 

Matrix Graphs 

Some display numerical relationship: the 
niatrix graph presents time-sequence 
neasurements. 
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Eximl6CL OM to show DTWiDitalion. fte 
3ttMir«fish haiv6tt WK 



|iv^/I1l)ur 




per cj^(ir 



mm 



t 7. z. A V <j 7 «S Icliojis 



Charts 



1 ^ iy iy> i/fs^yjfo m W 1*85^ f?^ 




Ihese display the jpropoftional ' 
reiatiohships between quantities. Thefirst 
sample is drmm as an cvei^. usually to 
showf size relationships. 




The dnJe version is a ppcopr iat e when 
praeenting the direct relaticnship 

between atoial area and Its separate 
parts. 



T3" 




Praportioni flophs can alto to 




Proportional graphs can abodteplay i ' v 

voiu^-(gand quantity f e< atkmhi pa> ag 




Or. they might show dstMM 
relationthipK 




Diagrams 

There are vykxis diagramma ii c forms for 
prQsef^ng pians and designa They dan 
cHsplay reMionships oohcepeualty or in 
temv of physicaJ reality. 

Shomng Concepts 

The follcMmg example presents a simple 
^boncepluel reMfonshipi 




YSou can fauM on this diagram (using 
weriays or successive diagrams) to sh<M 
mofe complex relationships. The sample 
at the left adds a stream The one at the 
rigtt further adds ttie present zoning 
boundvy. 




Pitpriim cin tin dBpict ip f oc im, Fbr 
mmptai they might dtopicytfie procoM 
ptenftinQ itaQn with f06db8cfc ioops» 



1^ 
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ShomngPhy^cai RetathijS^ps 

Jhe following sanpla called a sectiorx 
^splays physical relaiionshi^ by 
iliustn^ing paits V the visual and nc^ 
visual reality that are processes within the 
envifonnienl 





Perspec t ives 

Sketches of proposilMternative projects 
can help citizens visualize what migtH . 
happen, as: / 




■ Th wt w %o$<ftjl to help people vituaTga 
pimi paiticulvly whm 
buiR upon to add more and more lealures 
(using owtays or luoceative draMringsX 
To itiustrare, three successive plant are 





V 



_ 3e;rM plain iVial ^vy^phdei>€e> 



Photographs 

Photos show existing conditions If earlier 
photos of the same subject are available, 
' ocffhbine thorn With current ones to tell a 
story ^ 



Cai'toans 



Humorous illustrations somettn)es stress 
a particular point tar^etterthan the w^en 
'iwrd. Moreover, they can entertain as well 
as iiifofni . * • * * t 

Different Techniques 
for Displaying Graphics. 

All of the suggested graphic methods are 
easy and aporopriate for written materials 
While^ may not include photographs in 
handouts (t)ecause of reproduction 
methods arxl costX try them in printed 
brochures and major reports. 

Graphics can be used in several ways at 
the public meeting: 

• . mourned on large display boards 

• converted into slides/ 

• prepared for use in an overhead ^ 
projector (if preparedon transparencies, 
overlays of dia^^ms and plans'are 
possible). \ ' . 

E RJjC ;e graphic? to illustrate a speech, 



make them large enough to be easily 
by people in the beck row. 

Graphics 

as Working Tools ^ 

■> Graphics can be used to ma\e a complex 

^ issue rriore urtderstahidable. The oyerl^y^ • 
technique can be used when there are 
differerrt levels of information that bear on 
the points, issues, and qu.estions being ' 

• discussed: where there are. numerous J 
SQlutioris to a particular probfern and 
.when people can affect both problem 
analysis and solutions by adding, 
subtracting, orchariginginform^ion.* 
Several years ago a Natio>ial Forest 
Oisthct used overlays to ertabletoreist 
users to negotiate among themselves 
norvcompetitive places for various fomns - 
of recreation Fishermea hikers, campers, 
bicyclers, and off-road vehicle enthusiasts 
were given siniplemaps of the area to be 
developed— -each rhap with a transparent 
overiay for crayon marking The ^ 
participants drew lines. talk*ed about them 
erased some of them, and dr^ew new * 
fines— repealing the process until they 
had come up with their own plan. 
In water qual.rty planning, maps and 

.colored pencils can be distributed to 
participants to^raw locations of treatment 

- facilities sewer trunk lines, and effluent 
disposal sites. Bot^^before and after the - 



exercise, the types of impacts that might 
result from alternative locations can be 
discussed. A variation on this method is 
for each group to" have one large map 

^covered with an acetate sheet). Using 
crayons, people wortctogether drawing 

.various routes'^d lorations, discussing 
impacts as theygo along. ^ ^ ' 
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Seating People 
Effectively 

J\ n article which appeared m PubUc 
^ AdmrmstWfO'^. Revf^^ argued that 
^*not tr,e persons or subiect but the 
arrdngemeni of chairs determines the 
success of a meeting 

Seating arrangements must be 
appropriate to the comnDurHcatlon 
purpose pf the meeting." Formal public 
meetings are one- or two-way 
communication affairs^ Inforrtial public 
meetings areo7hnldirectionai\ 



- or; 

Formal Public 
Meetings 




Informal Public - 
' ^ Meetings 

. -. •■ . - •- "■- . ' 

^ . : ln^)nTial meetings, readers and speakers 
information tp-peopie in the audience 
who in turn direct questTons o'r comments 
to the leaders, Jn informal meet.ngs— 
particularly the snriall discussic- gryup^ 
participants shou'd be abfe to falTwitK 
each other easily 

Seating Arrangements 
-for Formal ^ 
Public Meetings 

One- or two-w.-!/ communicatioms 55erved' / 
by arf^ngmg seating theater or cl^ssroorry . 
style. (Diagrams are presented on oaae 
27.) . - . 

tl^eWSfy/e" 
If yot\ expect large numbers o' people 
(more than 100). theater style is mpst 
appropriate For a la^ge group the; 
classroom style requires so muctrmore " 
Space that the people toward tire rear 



•ponaiflgviANceSfone ' TheAclfr.n,SiraTion 0< 



Jai 



P6 



would be a long way from the speaker* s\ 
yble, • 
^ For'a theater arrangement try to use a 
Site where chairs can be arranged to \ 
advantage Fixed fJeating. arrangements \ 
as in a school auditorium a^ seldom ^ 
appropriate for formal meetings 

Arrange thejchairs^in semi-circular 
rows rather than in straight fines This 
focuses attention on the center table 
Make several aisles, particularly if the 
audience is to have an opportonity to 
speak. Allow enough space betw^n rows 
- so that people can move freely 

Classroom Sty/e' 

If less than ,1C0 people are expected, the 
classroom style is less formal and rrxjre 
comfortable, ^ """^ 

The Pocfium 

The principal speakers rway talk from the 
front of the room either at the same level 
as the audience or from a stage or . 
platform Some observers feel a stage 
expresses too much of a ' we-they" 
confrontation. However, if the meeting is 
large muchof the audience may not see 
speakers;it a podium on the same level: 

Seating Arrangements 
Jor Informal Meetings 

!r» the general sessions of informal - 
meetings, theater or classroom style 
arrangements are appropriate. 

. Fpr Small Oiscu"^ion Groups : 
Therearejhree'factorsld considerTrT^ 
making seatingarrangementsfor small 
discussion groups * 

Fffsl how many people'will be in each 
session. Discussion observers have 
found that: , . 

• the grot'D is 5 to 7. participants 
•nerally sp*. ik to each other 

if?hegroupis8to 12/'*quiet" 
participants talk only to the "top" people, 
and - . o ^ 

• 'i' the gf^jup has more than 1 2 people. 

from 5 to 7 terid to dominate the 
discussion^ 
: . 

(5b>.'io«iSlyasmaIlgroupis.better. but it 
poses problems— getting enough 
quaiified^cnoderators and recorders or 
enough space separation to prevent 
.•nierferfence among groups. 
• S^concf. should the participants be at. 
tables^ Tables project a working 
environment They permit people ^o 
spread W rnatertals^nd to take notes 



easily If the discussion groups meet in 

the same room as the general session, 
don't u^e tables unless people are seated 
at them from the beginning. Rearranging 
the meeting room will waste valuable 
time. » 




\ The Destan - ' . 

Jhird, huw should you arrange the chairs'^ 
Aarcle draws people togetticr Since * • 
th^re is no "preferred" seating in 3 cjrcle. 
all participants are in a equal basis. 

If you 's^t people at tables, round ones 
are preferable. Most round tables are not * 
larger than five feet in diameter and will 
accomodate six people comfortably 
Square tables are the next choice tor they 
also bring people together, fox larger ■ 
groups, rectangular tables can be put . 
together to approximate a square^ The * 
diagrams suggest alternative 
" seating arrangements, scaled to indicate.- - 
generally how nruny people you can seat 
cofrif ortably (al low approximate ly two to 
three feet between each participant). 

Space R^juirements 

The room si2e\s important. Aflow enough 
space for peopte to move about freely and 
not feel closed iV Space requirements 
can be tailored td^eal various room 
configurations, buhideally you should 
allow:' 

Seating Style/ Reduirements Example 



Theater 
Classroom 
Discussion 



6-7s4|.ft 
per person 




-7p0sq.f: 
per 100 
750 sq. ft. 
per 50 
200sq.tt. 
pef 10 
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jue: 
The &change 
of Information 

Tiis secbon pr88ent8,8ugga$t iona for 
rnatdng small group disccmsldn 

^' ' ■ \ 

The Nature of 

^Ad Hoc Discussion Groups 

An informal public meeting brings 
togettier f or a brie^ period a group of 
people representing a wide variety of 
interests. These participants constitute an 
ad hoc group— that is. they are caHed 
together for a spedftcsitiatioa People 
ent^r such groups with tti^r <m\ 
expectations; perceptions^ personel 
stature, roles they >mII play, and attitudes. 
. Unttkeco^inuing group processes (as 
with ac^isory oommitteesX there is tittle 
opportunity inadhocgroupetoworicout 
and accommodate ' 'personal ^gendaa^ In 
ad hoc groups, discussion will not always 
be orderly. There will be many excursions, 
some of which are beriefidaL Conflict is 
inevitabla....and dM^able. 

Consensus arnonb people brought 
togett)erbrtefty is rarely peesible. Psople 
express opinions with little charKe that 
theycan be reconciled wdh different ^ 
opinions expressed just as strongly. The ^ 
discussion goal is in water quality 
planning is: 

ToxMain ^ Ml articulation of Mewsaod 
/perhgps/fo rw/} some isense 
agreement and dsagreefnent 
Consensus is not a goal 

Facilrtating Discussion 

This section rs directed to ttie soBll group 
(Sscussion moderatof^-suggestior)efor 
making discussions productive The 
remarfcs tt)at follow are intended to 
^stifTKilate moderators to be creative and 
rfeourcefiil. To get ttie most from the _ 
groups th^ moderator must move the 
group toward specific ot^jectives; draw out 
at! participants: keepth^i^^ion 
balanced; clarify commas; ara^ 
summarize In doing thisw themodorator 
must also maintain a tow profile. ^ 

Beginning the Sessiori 

Open with a concise, articulate, and 
Strortg-staterneritatiput the discussion 




lecait 

[be / 
leswherK 



purpose, the importance of the topic, and 
the reaponaibilitiea of the participants. 
Thenaakpertk:ipantsto identify . 
themaeVea and encourage people to 
ac^jreaa each other on a first name baais^ 
(Uae of name taga-'-the first namea in 
boM lettere— mi^ kientificatfon eaaier.) 

Keeping to the Agenda 

The purpose of an agenda is to get all 
topics discussed but it need not 
followed rigidly There will be times 
it is better to pem^rit the group to explore 
fewflir queetkxis than to atXKt a fruitful 
discussion by insisting that they mcve on 
to the next agenda item. The first 
' requirement is to set the rules, as: 

"Mfe have an hour and forty-five rninutes to 
discuss three questions. I'd like to set a 
limit for each—thirty minutes. Then we'll 
have Uttean minutes to summarize-ni tell 
you when the ^me is up, Thenwecarf 
decide whett>er we should move on, " 

The (£scussk>n on a particular questton 
' rnay be so prcM)cative that ttw group 
could use more You Gem say 

"Necessary" Excursions " - 

"This discussion really seems to tx 
getting somewhere But we migM not 
complete what werwere asfcecf (o db if we 
spend much more time on it But,,your 
cornmentsareSogoodihatidontwantto 
Jum them oft As a group, we tan agree to 

. suSiperKf (/>e agenda for the time t^ainfi, or 
wemightset a time limit on this questioa 

^¥ifhetdoyouthink7' 

Corrment Repetition 

At other times, you may see the 
discussion bogging down because people 
are repealing themselves or wtiat others 
have said You can say 

''Let rr^e see ifl can surrmtarm the points 
that we have made (Summary) Is there 
anythirjg someone would like to add 
t)efore we move on to the next question?" 



Straying from the Question 
Some partlcipertts may say things which 
appear to have little to do with the' 
questton at hand You should allow a 
limited number of such comments They 
reinforce the dteired natural, calm, 
informal atmosphere. But don't let them 
get out of h^ncl You can say 

"Can / interrupt for a monwnt? Your points 
seem to be (Summary), Can you be a tMt 
mo^ specific abouf how we can help the 
planners deal with those points in ^ 
answering the (question)? " 



/ 



' Or. you can say 

" You are mMng strong points (Summary) 
fltrf they seem to me to be straying from 
our question. Does anyone else agree? 
Should we add them to ouragenda?" 

Separate Agendas 

A few participants may bring up matters 
that are outside the cecity of .the water 
quality planning agency to resolve People 
who do this usually feel so strongly that . 
they will continue to repeat their concerns 
until they believe they are heard and 
sombone will do something about them 
Try to respond to their problems even^ 
^thougirthe agency has no responsibility* 
tWre. Vbu can say 

"You have hit on a mafter that concerns a 
lot OPUS. Unfortunately (agency) can't do - 
' anything atxxjt it directly-atleastae far 
as t know," 

and either 

"Could you see me after the session? We 
could talk about howand where to get 
your point fpada/' 



or 



J 



"I will, however, t)ring it up with the 
agency staff and see if there might be 
some way to help. I promise you an 
answer. " 



Keeping tt>e Discussion Balanced 
Try to involve everyone Don't let anyone 
. dominate the discussion. Tiy to give all 
ideas a fai r hearing When it t)ecomes 
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clear that the group has rwQiviad iff 
opinion moveoniothorMMaoandiilarTi 
Your task in keeping the ditcutttoft 
balanced it easier » you loKTwrtf^ 
background «id iritereats of rannai^ 
arparticipanr& 

Thi''Silwt**Partidpam 
I Try to draw out the "sUent partidpent " 
Once the silent participant splaks. help* 
build his confidence to apeak again by 
clarifying arxj piKhaps defending his i 
cofwnenta ^ ^ 

* ■ 
TT^e Nonstop Talker 

At the other extreme is the participant who 
goea on too long. Yom c^ shut him oR by 
putting a time limit on all speakers or by 
aaktng oll^ participants to conrvnent on 
what's been said by the "non-stop talker." 

pie SMifOd Discussion 

What about those tinr)es when you sense 
Hhat the discussion is going only one way ' 
arxJ yet you know that there is another 
point of yiew^ You can say: 

''CoufdHntamjpt here? What rW been 
hearing is (SumrrBry).ffonj what rve been 
-^ra&CBng in thia papers, some people don*t 
agree^AmlymngT' ^ 

Or^ more directly 



a/nrnure. isn't there anotherpoint 



CItf Hying Coftimenta 
You muat assure that all cohvnenta 
whether or net there is cfsagrtpement are 
understood OccaakKttllyyoJ will see ; 
partidponts confuaed because they are 
not taUcing about the same thing. 

By the Moderator 

One method to resolve theproblem is for 
you to clarify what a paiticrpant said. 

6yf/>e Group 

At ether times, you can ask members of 
the group tdclarify points which 
apparently are confusing others. 

Summarizing Comments 
frequently, you must summarize what has 
been said (1) when it appears that no new 
points are being made, (2) at the 
inclusion of a disomion of any * 
C^ion, and (3) at the end of the session 
' in preparation for reporting back to the full 
group. 

TJ)e session recorder can greatly 

facilitate your summary of points, at the 
endof adtscussioa 

Diacuasjoh Failure 

At times, a discussion grojp will get little 
done no matter how hard^V^ 
^icipants4ry When ^h a situation 
.odcurs^relax— and wfti until next time / 



Dealing 
with Hostility 



Using Contlict 

Differing opinion^^^reasoned. fairly calm, 
focusing on kleas— is what tfscussk)n is 
all about Your task is ^ assure that all 
opinions are expressed and that * \ 
participants unclei it ami the areas of 
agreement and rtw agreement. 

' i^drifying 

Or)e method to help assure this 
understanding is to use a blackboard (or 
display board) to list the points of 
agreement arKi disagreement on various 
issues. You may go a step further^ 
clarifying the nature of the comments by 
listing^agreaments and disagreenwrtts 
according to whether the group consklers 
them fact or opimon. At times it is helpful 
to hSM the group consider the strength of 
the agreements and disagreements— by^ 
listing them in priority order. 



^ 



In both formal and informal public 
meetings^ the conflict of ideas is 
desirable; hostility isn't. H pemiltted to get 
out of hand hostility can disrupt the 
n>eeting, prevent the group from achieving 
its goals, and send people away 
determined not to attend the next 
meeting 

Hostility has many forms: " ^ 

demonstrations^ challenges to someone's 
nxjtivesxJT integrity, personal derision, 
- sarcasm, constant interruptions, or 
attempts to monopolize the discussion. 

Opening Statement 

^ In both formal:public meetings and the 
general session of the informal meetings, 
ybu should forceful ly statr . )e rules from 
the outset: 

'JDur purpose tonight is to provide the 
opportunity for everyone to express his or 
her opinion. We expect and want diversity 
and the identification of all cSfferences 
among us. I want to stress, however, that ^ 
wecBnonJyachieveour purpose if we 
limit our comments to facts andddeas, arp 
not get involved in persona! crj^isrri" ' ^ 

No Anger • * , 

If hostility surfaces, remain calm tempers 
can't be cooled off if the moderator loses 
his cool, toa ^ - ; ^ 

Meeting Disruption 

^ Af times, hostility from a small number of 
' people may be sp great (e.g.; a 
demortstration) that the future progress of- 
thejneelingJtself is threatened Offer to 
meet sepaiBilely with the disrupters to talk 
about their concerns. Sometimes, 
* however, that won't woric Then yoU shotid 
consider cal ling a recess The value of 
approach is that you are enlisting the \ ' 
assistance-of the majority, who may be 
able to convince the minority to change its 
tactics. " , / ' 

. Personal Attaci^s . 
When a speaker begins to deride another, 
you must stop it quickly. 
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INFOPnwiATlON 
FEEDBACK 



r 



^ ' ^^Mdbacfc'*^ is 8 twill invontod by 

mluniino a part of a syMm **oatpui'' to te 
usadss Mar** input'* Ptanfws tiBvo 
' artopf<d**fi8adbacy* fof thaif oyi ui> in 
this case tqcw 

• snsufa ttut Cftcwi convnents (output) btb 
ropoftod to dacisionfivikofs in a form ttiat 

be usad (input), and 

# rc^port to tbe public how.thetr corrinents 
were actualiy.usad (anew cuputX 

•SchematicaUy. mform ati on feadba cK in 
citizen participation appears 



CmZENS 



STAFF 



DECISIONMAKERS 




Jlapofting 
^(fjj^bwk) 



Principles of 

Information 

Fiaedback 



Orst you must report all public meeting 

i^commeii is to the appr o pr iat e decision- 
:i^mBlang body in a readily useU fonnat 
Y Second ttiedecisiorHnakina body has 
obii^aiion toconskJer afl substantive 

iMnts mada Ttiisdoes not iman thtt 
- dec isi onma k ers must incorporate all 

cittzenopimon8:intott)eplani butsimply 

tttttthey mustoon^^tfiera to db so 
mafcescafterrpa i tf a jp ^ ^ 

^ WrdyoumusWepoithcwfthedtfe 
com i Tie i>t» areacftjallyfediacktottie 
public in timely fasMoa using reporting 

cnj V rand u ndeis to ud. 



Reporting 
Comments to the 
. Decision-making 
Body ; 



Selecting the 
Appropriate Body 

^^rty in the pianning 'process ttm agency 

* must establish lines of cocnmunication 
betiween citizens and the deciskxtmakers. 
This requires kteitffytng the \. 
organizatksnal units that wHl^consk:^ 
citiCTns' c om m e nts: Of^tkans indude: 

• the Policy AcMscry^:drnmittea 
parttcuiarty if it must adopter r e cmwiiei>J 
the plan and itsoomponents 3§ 



• the Citizen Advisory Committee, 
particularly if it is responsible for 
channeling all putriic comment s received 
from put)lic participGttk>n processes to 
otheiHinits and/or if it will make its own 
recommendations 

• the agency staff, particularly if it is 
directed to conskler public comments in 
its planning'activitres 

• public offk:tal8 (i.a, representatives <rf 
government units who must adopt the 
plaq) to keep them informed about citizen 
attitudes. 

> • # 

Reporting should go to more than one of 
. these organizatkyial units and, you shckikJ 
^ tell pcir^cipating citizens wtik:h bodim^it 

conskJertheifcomments. ' , 



, rofYnarsiornepornng ~~" 

. YouhawarMpontibiHtytowMiMlM 
dtiz«n convnwitt art riportad loth* 
(todaion -making body in an May to UM 
lorm The dadaion-inWno body, of couTMk 
mual aalad tha fenralll pratora to uMi 
Thara are thraa major optiona. . ^ 

Writtan Summary/Oral Praeantatton 

The agency staff rsviawa all commantiL 
aynthesizestham andprapareaa 

narrative tunvnivy which highlightatha 
key points— eg.. i<ani8tt||l "muaf be 
conaidefed and thoae that "ahoukT be 

conaidered. The prindpel adweniaga hare 
is that the intbrmMion ia reduced to 
~ menageablerproportions. The 
dtaa<fc>an«ageaefethat ataff i nterpr etati on 
may miss Key points, or tharfs may be biaa. 

Listing Ail Commenta 

IWng a summary chart format the mancy *■ 
staff reviews and summarizes all 

comments, categorizing them by topic and 
type of comment (&g. question fact, 
daeira^ opinion). The chart also identifies 
who made the comment and haa a space . 
forttiereaponse. 



COMMBfTB 


■ V 

.BY WHOM? 


* - 


RESPONSE.^ 


OiiWionDiiUiWia 




• 


10 inito Of LaU lluii? 




t 










45 


In 1^1 


2. HcMrmwiirpaoplenowboalon 
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12*000 ayear ' 








1. V^ttttuldbtabi«tos)Mminit. 


1.6.10.14,29.30 


Fessiajitywifr 


2. RshiyraflulatiofA should 
bo 6riiofcM bon^r. ' 

__L 


36. 40:5d, 


Hsh and Game will 
teadwised. 



The advarvages to this malhod m that 

rA^^^^u^ ^ irrti rnrl to mnnoooobla ' 

proportions and it spadfically fdctj^ 
daci8k)nmakor on the issue mitad The ' 
disacMntaobs are that the infomv^ 
ttyrthests and reporting is time^ 
conaunins tor staff and the surrmaries 
may misstate some positions. 

• -jr 

Providing the Inill Reoofd 

^The decirion*maicing txxly is*givon 
.copies o*lhe maetiog notes, the verbatim 
transcript (for put)licheBnngsX ortape 
transcripts. TheadMantagiLherei of 
course is that ail information is 
pmented; there is no interpretation^' 
fitiering The disadvantage is that th# 
infonrnalion mayJbe urnnanaofaaUe »id 
foerpeQplewiR^ad^t 



St/gvraiy 
CbfTvnanfs 



Ab/w/wM/ /dwWScatkVT Left blank lor response ■ 
of ^rrm de the . - t)jf^deci^rhrrAking body 
comrmnL A nurrtmred ..^Mless the staff has the 
rehrence to specific definitive ansvmr 
peopled aiso provided ^ 
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Reporting 
tothePifind 

Raportinol^all 
Citizen Participation 



ProvMiiHI VtrteUm Rwords and 



Tha public matlii^ is only one MOM of 
citlten pMt l cipiiion. The s uoQ W tsd 

' rapdctinafomwlsthit follow fni^ 
uMdtocall such pfocsisss (for sxample, 
•A^isoryconvnHtMcMibarstions; survey 
results, incfviduel inlervieiM and 

• c o f rs spor>ds nc6 as well)Ttie report to th^ 
peopto should indlcaie how and to tMtiit 
extent public meetkio commsms are 
, supported or reUed by commerM 
receded in otiweieys. 

. FbnnatsforReiporting 

There are at leest seven iT^ior methods for 
reporting to the put)ltc. More than one 
migN be used to assure broad co^srage. 

SipiscifyirigtheUee 

If you use the sunvTBiy chart lor reporting 
to tfie'decision-making body (see pages 
32 X tM same chart-iwith tt)e response 

. column'filled in~cao be a'ieedtMcir 
re|X)rt to the peoplSL AJIttie charts stiould 
bf mailed to meeting paiticipents^ the 
media and other Interested people and 
beavailabid for review at oonvenieht , 
locations.' 

The advantages are that it is abrief. 
eesy-to-reed format and people can ^ 
whether tf ^ r comm e nts are accurately 
-portnyed The principet disaffcarsage is 
that reproduction ah^ distribution costs 

' may sutistantial ^ 

^rovidng Sumrharies 

' Yous^ jn\»-ze ♦N^rje sion-rjialdng 
booy 5 responses >e Jingthemto 

. mee'ngobT oa'"-^ .n<3 others 
interestec ^ ^ g wiih s^nr^manes of the 
meeting Tne acKan^agv »s that *^ts 
method -evtf i^s what t^e decision— maiung 
.body copsiaers nportant (n other words, 
if a comment »s not addressed, rhe 
impftcation is tnat it is not important The 

^ disadvantage is that this report may also 
bulky and too rniich '0''ead — with high 
printing and distributic^ ^ :S!s . 
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Yov make Mailable fbr inspection at 
oenoai locanona ooptes or me verosiim 
fneeurig reooro aria a wrmen reeponae «> 
the oommerte mede. 

Th^advenlage is that people can see 
ehd reviewthe full, unfiltered record The . 
dl ea d w ^age is thet very few people will 

Summartztng th New a lettera 

It the agency has a newsletter; it is a forum 
for summarizing meeting oommeri ts and 
reeponees. The acMMges are thet<1 ) 
broad distributton has already been 
eatabliahe« (2) it forces condse^ well- 
written summaries ttiat' are likety to be 
react and (3) the costs are minimal. On the 
debit skliL nowsletter space constraints 
may riot altowedequateexposittoa If cost 
is a factor the newsletter summary can be 
combi n ed vrfthtither methods {Le., people 
coukl spedfically request the more 
detailed "rep^ to the ^teple**)/ 

Uafng News Releasee and/or Prees 
Conferences' 

If ttie issues discussed are newsworthy, ^ 
the medm may help. On the other hand, 
medi^ Interpre tat ions could distort the " 
record or ignore it. Reserve news Meases 
or press confererices for significant 
issues, never rely on them akx)e 

Reporting to Gubttequeht Public ^ 
Meetings 

Oral presentation^ perfiaps • 
supplemented by written summaries, on 
wtnt was ttid at previous rnjoetirigs and 
how it iwBs addressed should be made to 
people attending the current public 
meeting. This brings people up to data" — ^ 
and:sets a good topeforihe meeting at 
hand (i:eM people can see how ttiey can . 
have an impact). But this mettxxj only 
reaches the people atterxtng and may t)e f 
ttme-coQsumirig. 



Ow the course of a three-year project, 
theOtotrict publishes upjto seven editions 
d its txocfiurii each incorporating . . 
inlbrnrietign from the pr^vkxis editions «kJ 
new informatNDn subsequent^ devek)ped. 
Two pagesere devoted to each project 
attemattve being studied— the left pege 
pre se nting tactual informatton on the . 
al^ennative the right page sunmarlzing 
citizen opmmsnts ( segregeteoKccQrding 
to "pro" or "con'") on the alternative Ttie 
ISistrict ^updatee eech edition— adcting to 
tfiefactual information and listing new 
citizen oof^fnen^ as they are received in 
put>licmeetir>ga from advisory v 
connmittees. and fronrv interviews arKi 
conespondence 

\ Oltmr agencies have also built this type 
or putMojecord tsy using a citizen 
worklx>ok. The egency provides factual 
infbnnation and copies of its decisions. 
Citizen pertidpents record their own arxJ 
ottier^ptiblic bxnments. 

The public record i^a valLmt)le tool. M 
water quality planning you can adSafit 
either the brochure or workbook models ^ 
to supply or infornation at the beginning ^ 
and erxl of each plarviing phase. 

On the other hand there are ^ 
disadvantages. Rrst, water quality 
planning may be so complicated that thB 
record itsetf can be too complicated to 
usa Second the public record eventually 
t>ea)n)9sformklable. Third* put>ticatk>rr * 
anGtdistr{butk3n costs are high. . 



Building the Public Qecord ^ 
Over tfie course of a.two^yeeDr. 'multi-phase 
pl^vttng process, citizens will come anH 
go A frequent cornplairit is tfiat each time 
new people enter he or st)e must be 
oriented to wfttt went on before or they 
are apt to discuss resolved issues. Orie * 
mettled to help solvettiis problem is to 
buikt ptA>liah, and 0eriodicaiiy update a 
public record 

The Seettie District of the US. Amiy / 
Corps of Engineers uses this method . 
called the**Seettle Brochure." as-pert of 
its-citizen participetion process in water 
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-PUBLIC 

Valuation 



t 



Mott-organizefs k n owr i nsti n c ti vrty 
^^^^fhiihor a meedngwM 8uco6$slul. 
Ojaarth0 poople weakp^^ 
Old lhay daal iMth the isMas we vvwted 
ihemiodBel wMi? VV^^ 
cMiMU? So««iy be more systematic 

One fwnn it ttnt Mlualion may 
spotOgntwry amaetingW^ "Monday 
Mbmino.CkjBrtart3eclQn(r 
moke changm fx sulMequent meetings. 
^ EMhMion of ''effectiver me^^ 
also feed you to ider«iy elements wt^ 
you shoukl repeat . - \ 

Another ream is that public meeting 
eMiuetion can suggest other needed 
cMzan peiticipBtion processes to 
compierheiA public masting results. i.e.. 
sun^ inlenrfeMr^ pubfiqMucatiori 
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Evaluating 
Informal 

F'ubHc Meeting's 

Twre are three basic approaches to 
evaluating informal meetings: by the 

PBTticipamai bythestaft ortayathird 
party > 

Participant B^aluatlon * 

^ VVhaleveryourooalsferpoblicmeelings. . 
people wilLcontinue to attend only if they 
find the meetings interesting, provocative; 
and useful Rsrtictpant evaluation is 

• intended toJeed back to the organizers 

the extent to which the session met needs 
and expectations. 

Oral Evaluation. 

aside some time at the end of the 
meeting to discusathe process Ask 
people to comment oa 

• the importance and relevance of the 
topic and questions 

• the relevance and interest orthe' "^ 
information presented 

• their capability to deal with the. * 
questioris in tfietime available ^ 

' ^ the group discussion format 

• the opportunity for each parttcipartt to 
speak 

• leadership^rection ar)d support 

• physical arrangements 

The problem with oral ctscussion ( in 
addition to taking up valuable meeting 

time) is that some people may hesitate tcr . 
criticize in front of others. ' 

Written Evaluatiln 
Near tfie end of the meefa'ng give 
partfcipants a quest i onria t re to complete 
(voluntariiy) on meelingeffectivenesa. 



People may answer the questions before 
If tey Jeave or mail it back. Evaluation 
C^iestionnaifesareususdty''^^rK)'\or 
multiple choice questions tdmake 
tabufatkam andsanaJysts'easien Many 
pa^Bdpants will resist the highly 
structured format which prevents them 
from commenting or expanding on their 
answsrs. It is a good idea to have a 
structured questionnaire include an open- 
ended question* Written evaluations are 
useful only.if you ^e time to read, 
analyzep and lise the responses. 

Formats vaiy widely. ^ tworquestion 
evaluation used sometimes by the League 
of Women Voters: 

• what did you like beat about the 
meeting? 



• whatdid^ 

* meeting? 



[like least about the 



This forces pejrticipants to think and 
choosa Aggregating the responses will 
tell agreat deal about various parts of the 
meeting^ 

Structtired questionnaires may be short 
ancfsimple=-or they may be more 
complicated and lengthy. Here is one 
sampla* ^ 



■ W5l P 5o. . 



6 5 . 4 3 

2. Mow cM you ito thm wiMot ba ck Qio u n d infar ma tton givm to you? It waa 
'6 , 5 4 * 3 

■ a i o o ll i nl ^ IIm good fair 

a WMyou inHwiirf in Iho mooting >ppk: and diocuiaion quoations? 

* ■ ■ -6 . 5 • ^ ' ' .4 ■ • 3 ■ 

vofymuen ^ qultoaM . 

4. How many now thtigs did' you loam 

•.6 ' f. 5 . -4 ^ * '^'3 



vofyhoi^i 



quHala %w soma f' 

S 4 ^ 

olaomoholp 

S. How woR do you mink IhM you and thjB otb^ pafticipanta woilcod toc^^ 

5 S 4-3 
vaiywea fairtywell 

7. How would you rata your discussion m oder ato r? 

6 5 » 4 3 - 
excanant good fair 

8. How would you rata tha m oat i ng fadlitias? 

6^ 5 4 3 

exooilant ^)0<i, / fair 

9. What su g ga sH o ns do ybu-lwo for futuia mooting topics? 

IQk It you have any othor suggostions, write them hara. 



2 

not 90 good )^ 

2 

rio^ ao good 
2 

not so much 

rK>t rnarry 

2 V * 
nottoo helpfui 

2 

avoroga 




1 

poor 
1 

poor 



1 

few 



0 

very poor 

' 6 

vary poor 



^ not at ait 

0 



0 poor 
4p 



1 

poor 



0 

uaelasa 

0 

poorly 

0 

very poor 
0 

very poor 



Staff Evaluation 

Whether or rx>l the partidpertts evaluate, 
the public meeting, the medting 
organizers arxj leaders (including 
discussiori inoderalpirs and recorders) " . 
stKXjId conduct ttmr own evaJuatioa 

Oral O&ussioh 

Fbiiogwingttierneeting, have them foct^ 
on 9uch questions as: 

# Old we get what we wanted? if rx)t. why 
ndt? 

^# Were the pattidpants prepared? 

# What inlorrnation did they ap|?eartb 
have difficulty with? 

• Was there auffioent time to deal with 
the questions? 

•« , ■ ' ■ 

• ¥V!» there any group hostility? Where 
did it cofTie fr ornf? . 



• Did the format help or hinder^ 
discussion? 



/ 



* *^-t changes should we maite? 

ERIC " 



Armlyzmg Citizen Corrments 

If partid pants also evaloate the meeting, 

either orally CH^if^^lno* analyze the / 

results to idernify meeting strengths 

weaknesses arKl re|:»Timer^ 

fuhfre meetings. -/ 

TOTd^My B^aluation \ 

Occasionally^ an independent evaluation 
of riiipeting effectiveness is appropriate If 
meetings have been ineffective, a third 
party (a profession^ in group process) 
can adcla new dimension. Let the 
indepeixjent evaluator establishtii^ own 
criteria and techniques after you brief him 
on the meeting purposes. * 



4 ' 
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Evaluating 
Format 

Public Meetings 

\ f ' ^ ■■ ■ ■ , ■ . V /■ : 

Because of tHe'number of peophe. 
participant evaTuation is rarely 
feasible The staff musr evaluate the 
formal meeting— by talkir>g atxjul it 

^Evaluation Criterfa 

Numbers 

Rfst did the number of people expected 
actual ly show up? If not, wf^ are the 
reasons? — date conflict, poor locatioa 
poor time, topic of insufficient interest 
irKiifference. inadequate publicity? 

Attenttveness ' \ ^ 
Second, did the people appejar restless? 
Was there a great deal of commotion? Did 
people come and go? If any of these 
problems existed, what were the reasons? 

Citizen Comments \ 
Third, were the citizen comments relevant 
to the topic? If not what were the 
reasons? Were there any surprises? At 8 

35 



. i«» MO»ptMie meeting or Wfna 
thera •hooid be no suprises. the piamart 
atiou$d timm heeidand adt^eseecteU the 
ibalora. 



RwAh, meeting organizers carl wait to 
oolnpfele their evaluation of a fbmiel 
pubiiemeeting until other meetings have 
baanheld Fx exampfei cld attendance a* 
t s uheequ en t meetings increase after the * 
lormal meeh'ng? If not twes that formaf 
meeting reallyfteeded? (The ans*««ar may 
hetpyoudectdewhethertoribidanother.) 

if tne forniaf meeting ¥ias helcypr.' 
aduca tionai purposes only, in s^sqMnt 
meetings didthe participants seem tMtter 
Mormed about the subjects presented? If 
not. was ttw earlier meeting needed? Or. 
can you imprwe subsequent information 
meetings fay changing the fomnat? 




PUBLiC ^ 
MEETIisiG 
BUDGETING 



The deslga praparailoo for. VKi? 
I conduct of public meetmgs costs 
mguey. You must budgeil^r them to 
determin^^liie costa twhether there is 
suflider* money, ar>d«iihat might be. 
changed or cut to reduce costs. 
Bud^ingibrpubficmBetingsalso 
permi^ rudl^nantary cost-efledl^^eness 
analysis— i.a, oomparlng.the cost oif a 
puttlic meeting with alterrotive citizen 
partidpaiion processes informs of 
pwpose and results 



7 



Budget Items 



The best budget guidance is to beigin 
^^th average'*price t^^' f or diif erent 
types of pubJic meetings. Unfortunately, 
there are too many \/ariables to make even-, 
an educated guess. Costs will vary 
d^jending on the geography (e.g., "New 
York City costs more"), cost of goods and . 
services in the area advertising rates, 
what can be renteid or donated, etc Thus, 
this gdictence identifies probable budget 
itemd an^ for each, suggests a formula for 
calculatingthe costs. These budget items 
are presented as direct and indirect 
e3^>enses. Direct expenses are those' 
which you must pay when incurred. 
Indin^ expfenses a-e normally incurred 
as pait of the general agency budget (Le, 
not noariatly sdiocate^^ 
or othercitizen participation efforts)/ They - 
are identified here to enabte you to 
develop total, corJ({jrehensive meeting 
costs to cornpare with other citizen 
participation efforts ^ 



Diroct^ExponMS, ' 

a put»c«y torfflBrting Na dJbrocl«irM^Mtf«(iif n«Mr^^ 

6ad^ioMid k<u i n M t io n l3fmwt«gNaofpigwKNftc<copiM«unlt^ 
c fipoilstottwpubiicKIa cf ptoMxrtooloapiMxunlcatt 

h :bm*aKMM¥ik*>mS^1(/amliin9 «8t^d«chpkoldUi touiR rate tMx Na of«lia« 
c nportslothkpubiic wtigMolflKiipicolaacklountrate iMx^ 
3. GrapMcOMignandPiOduetlon ' 

a fUfflcdaiiyranWn«9xNaofd^^ ^ 
KslidwelMV'H^-ooniiactorpisM »_ 
'.malorNadsidM' ' 
praikd'ikin Wo. d ■ . * . 

»xNad '.■ ■ • .■ )• 

t «unit|— ■ I ■ - _ 

& erMiQpw <«M ten 2iba«>nunt)er of jwHng x^unil ooK pv arMtop* ^ 



bi torp«licipvfc(p«ncili:p ^ , 

6. Equipininl nwrtBT . rr 

& biaduioafd^ anelK ^la a( at«boro X rarM raM 
tx i^iavHoidarrNaofsltfontxfeiMiM ^ 

7. MmtWng ■ ' , ■ ^ ' ' 
" i nawrfpiynrMtfnftiiirnjfnrn^ 

tx r^andTV spots: for a•chslatiofltMral•x^todt^^ 

8. Trwal 

& tragBncystrtNa^ofmUesxNaofpaopiexnilMgtfale 
b fornMtingtpwkflfs/IMdarsNaotrnf^ 

9. Tl rtrd^PiMty Rynents ^ 

feHJspcndvt fTMtRio awUHOT cu tract nta 
. b lyiaatinqsiBnoBniphat cwjgct fata ^ 

- c tiP^jngnolBlslraiT ffax?<irof hours xhoor^ y 
d Pny cJi ohiit ^bufty^^ste 
. e litoilsiaaa>i<tNadpaopi»xNadrhouraxhourtyf«la 
i Maftfi^daafHjpclteolpaopi^xhlQofh^ 

TOTAL. OneCT EXPANSES 

Indirect Expenses 

- a. naMtingdaavrtloraachparspANaofhoufBxt^^ 
b. inaaiirvprapBrMytloraachpafm 
C' fiMticigLoonduct for aach pafsort fto of ho^ 
d M6iinaaor)lMd|(adcforaac>^ 

a maatingawtiatiofffofaachpwoti Ngdtwu^ ^ 

2, atl>wiiaiatiiO<uttion:liioofpaBaaxMnic^ 

3. AoMcyovaflMdlo iteM:.%ot an 

TOTAUWOmBCTEXPENSB * 



APPENDIX A: . 
Public Meeting 
Checklist 

Th««««nchipCM»ofthitguM» 



P(McnMilingi.WNtothtintwiaiift 



1— M^lw J it !• too 



- JJPP«M*rwinp«bllcineeti^^ 
22»no and pfgpwfno for each puttJc 



6achati plt>i<gfiBneedtot<ie 
yy*«PiO«»tnthemanuai'88even 



• If the tea matarial deals only wftH 
'nfawna l public mealinga; the page 

«*»wctltp»eiacedbylMO.e., IM 



• -If thetexl material dealsonly with , 

«n>ialpubHcmeellnoa;ttiepage 

referefwe to prefaced byFM (le.. FM 
62-62). ^ 

• Ifthe text material d^8 with both 
typee o< put)lic meet! no* there la no 
P'a'ace symbol {l.tf .73-75). 



•M— tntormalMietJng 



3, IM4 



HIBUC MEETING 



:isr 



1# MBeting Pinpose : 



IMS-? 
Flir3-14 

36-37 



IN8,FNT5 

IH8 

PHIS 

IN9.FN16 
INg.FNie 
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2, f Meeting Type: 

3. 'Meeting Foimat: 



^Formal 



Qfiifbnaal 



Meeting Budget: ; D Prepared Qi^ved- 
/Advisory Cdniidttee i^>^^ q . 

Identi^ring Potential Participants 
" .^g^|-S-.^^^*|i!^3na-categori^?.----^^ 
, urg^uzations. and individuals IdeSified? □ 



Meeting Time: 



Bate 



Hours 



8. Meeting Place (s) 



^trai location? 
Public t] 
Suitable 



par] 
Safe area? 

Adequate facilities? 



tion access? □ 



Rental fee? 



□no □ 



yes 



Does the rental fee include 
Lecterns? 

Weaker souul system? 

5acH)oaTd»r easels? 
PpojectorsP 

Tige recorders? 
dairs? ' 
Tables? 

Meeting room set-t5>? . u 
■ Meeting rooa clean-iy?45 Q 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
Q 



IN9» FNie 

26-28 
26 



IN 26-28 



IH8. FN15 



IN9» FNIS 



III9.FH15-16 



^ imO. FM 16 



IN10. FK16 



19-23 
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9.^ Meeting S^»ce 

Total mBi>er of people expected: 
Gmeral session 
Seating ai l ange nteat type: 
> Adequate space? CT" 



Discussion session 



l&ariber yof small groups: 
Seating - arrangement type : ^ 
NuBi>er of people in ^ch group:^ 
Adequate space ? 



10. ^Meeting S^Kmsorshqp 
Agency? . 

Other Organization? 
Wio ? 

Accepted? 



B 

IT 



11. Leader Selection 
Who ? 

Accepted? 



12. S^peaker Selection 
Identified? 
Sp&ik&rs invited? 
S^Msakers have accepted? 



13. ^ Moderator Selection 
'^t How wany needed ? 

Ifdentified? 
^foderators , invited? 
Moderators have accepted? 

14. Agenda Oevelopnent 

Questions developed? 
. V Schedule developed? 



15 • Badcground formation Develcpment 
Information to be . provided : 



Graphics j/Tontified? 
GrapMcs ordered?- 
Graphics received? 
teltten information craipleted? 
Distribution Methods: • . 



r- of copies: 
Copies iieproduced?"" 
Copies distributed? 



16, 



Grafhics to be used in oral presentations? 
- . . . • Dyes Qno 
Graphics identified? □ • 

Graphics ordered? H 
Display equipinent ordered? . H 
Graphics received? - H 

Gi^aphics, to be used in discussion grot?)s? 
_ , . Qyes n no 

Graphics identified?- / - O 

™ many copies ? J • 

Gra^diics ordered?^ '. 

Gr^ihics received? 

Publicity ^ 
Methods selected: . 



Preparation ordere3?" 



u 



□ 



Material prepared? 

ffcaiber of copies needed: . 

Material placed and/or distributed? n 
Personal follow^tp conpl^ted? q 

^.0 Mee,ting Arrangements 

. For the general session . - , 
Lecterns, chairs^ tables obtained? □ 



Speaker system obtjiined? 
Projectors/screens "obtained? 
Spa ce for vail displays? 



llegistration table/space? 
Personnel fbr registration? 
Refreshments Cand personnel)? 
Name tags obtained? 

Room arrangonents made? ? 
Audio/visual equipment set up? 
Audio/visual equipment .tested? 
Ventilation/heating, cidequate?' 
For discussion sessions 
Number of easels/blackboards: 
Easels/blackboards obtained? ~~ 
- Easels/blackboards delivered? 
Newsprint for easels obtained? 
Si^jplies (pencils/paper/chalk/ 
,erasers/felt tip pens/masking 
tape/thianb tacks) obtained? 



□ 
□ 



□ 



Q 



□ 

□ 
□ 



Room ^ arrangements made ' 

Ventiliation/heating adequate? □ 

Umchepn arrangements for, conference? Qyes □ no 
Meeting Clean-up 

Facilities i;estored"§ cleaned? . ^ □ 

. Equipment returned? * m 



I Nil ^12 
FM16 



INI 2 



31 




33 



34,IN34 

35,FM35- 

36 



IS. Recording the Proceedings 
Methods to be used: 



Pe r s o nu el/equipraent obtained^ 
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19. Orienting Discussion Moderators 

Orientation meeting scheduled? □ 
Orientation jneeting held? □ 
Moi^terators have preparedymaterials? □ 
Fi^^ moderator meeting? ' □ 



i0» 



20. Reporting to the. Decisionmaking Body' 
Hiebo^^sQ: - ' 



Reporting format: 
Report made? 



IT 



21.. Reporting to the Pid)lic 
Formats nised:. 



Report prepared? 
Nunber of copies -required: ' 
Copies reproduced? _^ 
R^)orting conpleted? 

22. Meeting Evaluation 
>iethods chosen: 



IT 

a 



Bvaluation completed? . 
-RecoDinendations- 



Reccmmendations accepted? 

- — 



□ 



1 
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Apf=^eNDixBr 

For Further 
Reading: 
An Annotated 
Bibliography 



CofniTiunication 

AngitM:1974.68pg& 

**nto6y lhecJat»ct»ok mpubbc9peaiung vMntntnifT 
. 1924byatcKmorU5 Senator and PuiiliwPrue- 
winoinobiooniphar ViewspubNc speaking as ^»t— 
liktt music pttniinc^ scuipture. SNti. an aiv is a cut. 
andBMridge\Mitasbnaftyand«ioquenilyonhowto 
employ the al am e i<a of the crafr faith (m your sufaiacr) 
kHMrfedoe. clanty. humor, (atmen. oocnpocufa. 
•nundeiioa mattery. ippaaiaiiLe! * f?p»r ryt ^id * 
bm|ly Canbereadquickly— and ^imH refer tort 



MnpapeitacK Nash Quality Pipefteck 
280785 $1 95 

BobenS.Caaay.CMCbmmcm:anono/ 7echn$cai 
Mo i it m tM^ NgwYorK 19SB 199pgs 

Uiefcii toproia w jiWs unewy atoU speaking tony 
taUmg Ml people who do not have the speaker's 
le ch i iK^ beck ftw id Rye chaptera part>cu<arty 
ueAL ConpQB<ion lor oral Oehvery Ptr%otm\ 
Tectwiq ^ rorwi afyPrfcpyedTaiks: Delivery 
BiiepwtfT echno j ea iJonna iandimptofiptu ' 
Spacing DeiA«ry Mechamcal Technique9-*Audio 
andAAaual Atda TaliflH^ Soarce to Laymen 

■ AMilabteat UrMvefiay Lb^hes 

Meurice Forley. Af^xPcat Gmde to Pubhc Speakmg. 
NprthHotiywooa Caiijbmia I970editiott I75pgs 

More lys^em a tic than Etevendge Author — Executive 
Direcio r of Toestmenefs inteinational Fojiieen 
r tiatNei u afl m "Horn to slyte Keys— developing >^ 
siAiectinettiodsofdeJi>^. speech s^antzaiion. if 
useioyour«D«MLhandhngqueshons ^ 

7^|MBfibiempi«perb«^.WiishifeBookC^ 

CwlGoefer. mripQto Co/nmun^ttk W York 
I42p0s r - ^ 

^^^cal^^iodjwmg vijiili probieff» in 
^oamn^yic»i<inariatK?wt»t t ervMraing can resolve 
itiem'^^mjviiyforDBapieintttehusrness^wortd Deals 
•^•*<*»Q »epo<ts. letters aperticuiar tnteresi here 
are ^teptofs on in^emg lof puWicaf Jon (i e . the public) 
andwmtmgyeeche s 

Available m pepe«t>ec^ 
Mentor Executn^ Library 
45<MWi4t6,$l50 

Edwin NewmBn.SrncffyS^>eekirv WtilAmsricate ^ - 
f^OiafhorCngftsh^ ^WYorli: t975 23dpgs 

Best seller by news commemater decrymg tt*e misuse 
of ttw English language Immensely readeble and 
hilarious iMoi ptescnptive. butpeihips^gcxx) 

render to ta^ care «Mh it>e Engtah lenguege if we 
want lo be understood 

A>«rtable m pipeibee*. 
W^vner Books 79^.^1 95 



MarioPal.aii«l9-SiDe#rmAma^ t97a 
218iaga 

AaWvl bOQkbytheaulhor on '^MMealwrdii'* a 
phfBaecoinedtp^jeachbewords'*. usadtfid 
miaiiaad ncA through habit madwarterica or accideri 
bU oomedor dlflorted and thart pu irito circulabon by 
datibanMdeaigfi forpurpoaesofdBcaption." CThe 
fifif t a^ .v mnSs in S^iaap'5 Ctofhiogji Otfmn call 
tharn* SSzr «m)aldaf«fiesandrkJicu^ 
such imda m air phaaas of Amerk:an Irfe. inctijding 
QO^wnmemandKience HgMy reedabia andwNle 
oMaringno»lutiona aimilartoNewmwi'aboolcin 
makir^g ua rnqn carelui if we went to be under^^ 
> Available in papeibe ck . 
H»athomeBDOii»0-60l5-2l84-X 
S3 95 

\Willlam Simnk. Jr . end E- a White. TheEfements o' 
^e. Second Edition. NewYortc t972. 76pg* 

^jedOTcguidetowntina dealing wrthvwdand 
grammatical usage, priftciplesol composftioa vid 
style itaeif— Wiat isdistingutstted and distinguistiing 
. Good chapter on frequently misused words. 

Available inpapeiback; 
Macjnilton4182e.$1 65 

US. Army Institute lor Water Resources. Pibltc 

ParHcip9tion m MMer f^fisources Planning: A Multh 
Mec^ja CSoorse. Pmicpal Author ChartesW DaWgren 
Professional Oevetopment Paper 72-1. April t972^ 

Guide tobeaccompaniedbyaud*oiape^8bnsistingof 
atO-hourieading-iii#nfngcourseforCo*psof 
Engineers piannen Two parts ol ihe guide useful 

1 Asampleof ihe"SeanieBfochure' 

2 SuggestedGuidefinestof Informing the Public ' 
(exdefpied from Terry Schlaht s Pubfic Retations m 
Water Resources Ptannng) • 

Current a^ejiabiiity unknown « 
Wnte Institute for Water Resources 
Port Selwbir. Virginia ?2060 

U.S. Bureau ot L»id Management GaWt'dyyooh 

HasGofto Go byJohnO'Kiyre W.»Mm»cjl,>n DC 

1975. M2pgs ^ ' 

Directed to Ihego^-ernmenl empinvtrt.* book offers 
SuggestKKIS <WI th examples) tor tmprovi ng wrtri en , " 
COmmu>icaiJonWmepnrnariiy<iire<:IefHn ■ in-hoose 
. communicariori thecorx:iudtngtwwoch.ipt4:rstJealvirtlh ' 
-press rele a se s and i >e w! > m temi^y^int ' — ~ — 

•Available Iromthe U-S Government P^.nt.i.g o»fioe ' 
CaiakJ^ No 153 12 GS3. $ 1 20 . ' 



Group Discussion 

Paul Bergeyin and Owight Morrts. A M^uai ior 
Group CkscussiOnParttctpants. New.York 1965 63 
PQS 

Briel. outi ine» type guide to conduct f ng and 
pa^opatmg mdiscussions Subjects include leader 
quatrresand duties, participant respohsitoilitiesand 
expedationsL physical anangemenis. problem 
participarts. tope selection and use audiovisual 
, matertai use sampf eao^nda. evaluation formats 
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Available at University Libranes 

' Opscrof on of the Samoan Orcle Group Dtscusston 
''^wessL • 4 pages, mimeographed 

Summary of ttie Samoan Circle oescnbed on page 20 
of tt>e manual 

in(^irecrt Northeastern Illinois f>ianning Commisswn. 
1 0 South Riverside Rata Chicaga Illinois 60606 ^ 

RuaaailH Wagner aod-C^liC. AmokJ. 
>i8ndbookofGroupOrscussion, Boston 1950 322 

W ■ ■ . 

TextbooK with exeraaes at the end of cfvpters 
P»aaamspnncipiestorgooddfscussion Alsopresenrs 
: .vanijusdiscutiionformaiaandpfeseflt^^^^^ 
disoLission diatogues tor a case conlarence. committee 
h^nng p a nel dii cu aaoa sympoaium *onjm ^ 
ledure. Cases n»y seem toofv afield 
Aweilabie M University Ubiar^es 



IdentificatiQn Of Publics 

Gatiee. Wllleke/Vder«ffc»tpbno/FW>/icsin Wwer 
ftesoc//ces Ptenn/nft Department of Dty Plwming in 
cooperation with Environmental Resources Center. 
Geprgta Institute of Techrtology. Atlanta Georgia 
Septe(T^1974.30pgs. * 

Help in dfflerem ways to identify publics Ibr 
participatioa Some theory, but concentration on the 
practico 

Available from National Tachnicallnfornatioo Service ^ 

Public Meetings ^ 

''AOescrtpt^ot a Pubtic'Paftidpation Program 
Regarding the FaaiityPiaf^tor the Jotm Outfall 
Sysftfnr County §anitatiy Districts of Los Angeles 
County. John D. ParWxjrsi Chief Engineer jnd General ^ 
Manager. Whrttier California August 1 975 
Description of a publ ic participation program 
encompessing seven "Oean water Workshops'* on 
planning alterriarives *or the cdunty's sewerage / 

system 200 people attended Describes and evaluates ' 
program Of most interest: detailed exhibits induced 
eg.. Openiniborkshop presentation, sanple of visual 
aids(cart6on}. discussion leader cutiine, program .* 
brochure, sample Information packets. location (for 
. HDeeting) mapa advertising schedule, sarrple ada 
spot announcements, news Releases, discussion 
leader report forms, opinion sheets. 

Inquire of Sanitation Dstricr 
1 955 Workman Mill Road 
Whinier.Calilomia;9060T , / 

Donald and Alice Stone. "The Admimstration of 
Chairs." Public AdfTuntstralion Revrew 
January/February 1974. pgs 71.77 

Essay on I he rmporrance ol chair arrangerrienrs 1^ 
laciiitatmg group dtscussion Illustrations provtjJed ^ 

Avinl."it)le .il University Libraries 

. Thomas Fansler. OfmCvu Power rhrnixjh 0/scuss/a 
N»»^Yfyk t9S0.?11 pgs 

Pr;«-.fu:al <,Msy to re;*d bookdireciwj pnncipaliy to 
discussion p^rf icipanf s about how they can be more 
etiecfrve jnd gf?t something out ot IhcdiscGssion 

- Avail^dble^r JJmifti csity-LjU/anes ^ 



Elizabeth W Flynn and John F. LaFaso. Group 
, DtScusSi -n As Learninq Process ^ ^)ur'-ehrH>i^ New' 
York 1=97? ;^:>?pgs 

In! enrtea lor uroi J p leaders fid pan icipants half to 
^. theory hr^,, !opr;icfic:e l.iTter portion helpful as ah 
overvievw 41 .d to provide <^uggesr»ons for rr>ore effective 
group discussion Piirtjruiariy vaiuabiejQcjeaders. 
Has annotated bibiingnpr^y lor more reading^, 
iflcludingihebehavior.i sciences communications 
the small groupandgroupdynamics. intergroup 
relations, discussion education Contains exanples. 
tXil not related to planning ^ . 

Available at University Libraries 
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Alvin A. Qoldb«rg and Call E. Larson. Qoup 
Cofnfnjmcatton. Drscussion Processes and 
AppHcaiton^ Eng*<rt«od Oilfs 1975 I84pgs 

tMJikeomer teids. locuaes on observation and 
ctocnplion o( group communK:ation processas raJher 
tf^an^AjQoastingimysroieadorparTicjpaie Pnmaniy 
lor the atudem. the researcher, the teacher 

Available at UhfvefsityUbraries 

Hat>eftE.Gulley.Orscussfon> Conferences ana 
Gfoup Process, Second Edition. New Yorit 1968. 374 

Textbook, with questions and exercises al the end'of 
each chapter Appendix p>re$er«s iilustrative cases 
0 e . situation settino) lof discussk* practice 
intersperses theory with suggestions m preserving atl 
e»efnentso*thedi9Cussion process One chapter 
addresses dtscussion in large groups- 
Available at U^^versiiyUbraries ( 



nth.( 




) 



John S Morgan. PracttcS' Gwoeto CcK^ference 
Leaoers^tp t^^Yo^k 1966 29 1 ogs. . . 

While onenteo lo conferences wf^'o ofgarnzartons 
(primarriybu^ness) author wrrtes easily and 
informative^ about leader preparation for. condijct of 
arnj getting results out ot oonrerer>ces Four chapters 
addressdeaiing>Mith ' problem" peopte although 
scir>e suggest tons not appricabi e because writer 
assumes 'Mat reade»" k nows personaMy or 
pro'essKna • »"^eoa'"tc;oa'>'s Chapters oo leading 
c-^-^'er* o^-oose ic^e^ences proD<eTT»-soivTng 

' • < " ■ ■ ' 

Use»y I oesort e >is o'gdniza' »or arp Dustness tocu s 

Av;jnaC)leal UnrversiTy Libraries 



Oavtd Potter and Mart in ^glA r^n D'SwSS'OrK-fl 
',..jf f fu-. r k^P'ai^e Second EOttron Belrrxyit 
: C. . i fO' - a 1 9 7JJ^^4 pgs 

"Prii'-.if»f> jvjijiCie Jor gfOiJDprfn.0SS*;T.riiej'fSJo 
orac^ce etteciive tec^^'^iques biit jtsu gooa tor 
mee^ »^gpi^ir»ners GoiJ^: - n<^or^r«, i )Henng pracficai . 

advi;. c "*iOro. - jCMftv •D.iIrO'^ Oridership jnu 
OfOtifC * '^^ v nq ;^f#*v^f;v .Mver>t« 0•'*f^'C' ' 'J'SCiiSS'On 

'C'"^ t'*-^ o 1 ...I* •icis^**of»T;s 

William M S,itt<er.wciN Eod Miller O ^...-^S" 

tMtT> vi,inter .z^< ' :-JV3 "."V, ;>e«w. v.». ' '^'gfoups 

asetui c'vipt^'s on 'ertdersn<p turxtions rrSerhocls o< 
mdividiia* pariiC'paiion ana large group fneelmgs 
Discusses options and reasor^sfor rr^img ev.iiuatioa 
diciudes 'atinglorms ■ 

Available at University L'brdries 



WiUiam S. Smnh. Group P»oti>ijii1ftLj(ving Through 
Discussion. A Process Essenbaf ftjvWocracy. 
Indtannpolis 1965(reviaed) 205 pgs 

Con c entr a tes only on prcblerTv solving diacussioa 
' Premise thai problem-solvirtg discussion has its 
fcxmdatiorrin democracy and that partidpanis ate 
thereby teamrngdemocraticpi^ocassfiirxSamentais > 
Book is largely philosophical and theoretical, bat h^^ 
or^eutehilctiapleronevakatingdiaaiwiorx including 
rahngforma. 

AMilable at Unrversity tibraries 

. Gu/tfe to Suceessfui Meetings, The United States 
Jaycees. 

PanpNet of instructions'to Jaycee members in 
organizing apdcoriductir)g meetings. Sampie^bgendas 
for board, meettng. program meeting banquet While 
onerrted to Jaycee purposes, the pamphlet give s 
.speciltc direction and includes a detailed checklist for 
setting up the meetiftg. Can be easily adapted to water 
quality planning public meetings 

Available lor purchase Irom The United Stales Jaycees. 
Post Otfice Box 7. Tulsa. Oklahoma 74 1 02. No RSVP 
5023-0. $075 

Antony Jay. Htnvfofl^'na Weef/ng Harvard Business 
Review. March-Apni 1976. pgs 43-57 

From the irrtroduchon. " guidelines on how to right 
things that go wrong in m^tirigs* Thediscussion 
covers the functions of a fTieiHing waystodefmethe 4 
oojecfives. making preparations, the chairman's rolev 
and ways to Conduct a meetnitg that" will act^ieve its 
obiecfives" 

Aii^tyar cf Management and M^chiavelti ' 
Available at University Libraries 

. Puhiic Meetings on the Nattonaf R06D Plan. 
iDeiegalKXis nesponsibthtiesandDetailedGuidednes 
Regarding Ptanmng arxJ Corxhjctir>g the Public 
Meeting Senes'Otlice ot Pu6i*c Affairs. Energy 
Researcf^ and Devetopmeni Adtruntstraitori. June 
1976 

insrrut i*ons lo ERDA oersonr>el jo conduCfing/puWic 
rp*eetings fos^i 'he cciunify Assigns organrzationai 
responsrhiiiiM.'S P'CwulPS'miriel publrc meeting 
binJgei' lrvl^..^mslit.^^*lv a"»4i*»qi»pment requirements.^ 
m;inp<)wef rea-jircnifrti'. i)ijiiin<»s registration and » 
_nieeiir rg.'i?t4Liif t;o Hiuiiij'jriiuruuiioii needs-Provides - 



sJi^t^ !>»«'r i^»tjuiri'tmM>fi-n\iird»ng to dates relative 
N> itH*f lings ' , 

RtKlutrt-rnc'^S Mi.iv Im" ovi^rly ,iiTibitrOuS<ind 
OiMi*,"* e^*s«4rv tor w;iU*r quiihty plnnnir^ agerxy but 
inoicdtiveot Aff^.ii IS reqiiired lor effective meeting 
development . 

Availab+e from E PDA ■ 

Ann Widditsch. Putuv. Workshops on the Paget 
SouncJ drxj Aajat^t^ntWatRfS Study An Ewaiuattoa A 
Report Submitted to me U S Army Engmeer institute 
lor Water Resources fWQ Report 72-2. June 1 972 

Case study oJ an early Ickai public panictpation 
approach in water resoulces Describes events leading 
' to ^rkshop development, a descnption of iheir 
organi2afion and lunctionmg. arx) an evaluation (with 
recommcndattons) - ' . 

Useful in suggestingan approach Identifying 
problems • - ' 

Available from the Natior\ai Technical information . 
Sennce 
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